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STATE GAME REFUGES. 


Two interesting letters which we print this week call 
renewed attention to the desirability of action by 
State and city governments toward the preserving un- 
touched of wild areas of country, and the making such 
wild areas attractive by introducing and protecting the 
various creatures native to the soil. 

It is generally known that, for economic purposes, 
great tracts of the United States public domain have been 
set aside and reserved as preserves of one sort and 
another. The forest reserves of the Federal Govern- 
ment aggregate more than sixty million acres, but it is not 
generally known that nearly 1,700,000 acres of land have 
been set aside by some of the States as State parks, State 
forest reserves and preserves, State forest stations and 
State forest tracts. These, however, are found in only 
a very few States. Pennsylvania has more than 300,000 
of these acres, New York 1,250,000, California a 
little more than 40,000, Michigan more than 57,000, Min- 
resota more than 20,000 and Massachusetts less than 
15,000. These areas are, as stated, of State creation, and 
must not be confounded with the measures introduced 
in Congress looking to the establishment of a national 
park in Minnesota and another in the Appalachian range. 

All the States of the Union agree that the game should 
be preserved, and pass laws to that end, but along with 
the preservation of game should go also the establishment 
of localities where that game may live and thrive, free 
from molestation, and even from fear of harm. 

To the average human being, living wild animals are, of 
all things, the most attractive. Who does not remember 
the circus and the menagerie of his youth, and his joy 
to-day in watching wild creatures undisturbed? It is 
quite within our power, if we wish it, to have within 
easy reach of us haunts of these wild creatures, where 
they shall be so free from fear that we may see them at 
almost any time. Examples of the natural tameness of 
all wild creatures are so familiar that they hardly need 
be cited. The game in the Yellowstone Park, the wild 
ducks in certain preserved sections of Florida, the water 
fowl of far Laysan, the wild fowl which in their migra- 
tions continually alight with the domesticated wild fowl 
in the New York Zoological Society’s Park in the Bronx, 
all show very clearly that what we in our stupid, civilized 
way call wild creatures are really not wild creatures, but 
are fellow beings only too glad to live with us in peace 
and amity if we will permit it. Wildness—meaning fear 
of man—is an acquired habit. 

In every State in the Union there are great tracts of 
lend unoccupied and useless in the sense that they make 
no financial return—yield no income—to their owners. 
Such lands, as so often said, ought to be purchased by 
the State, and, being left in their present condition of 
wildness, might be stocked with native game. The cost 
would be trifling—the mere fencing of the tract, and the 
wages of men who should patrol it—but the return in 
pleasure, in interest to the citizens of the different States, 
would be very great—absolutely out of proportion to the 
cost of the park. 

Massachusetts—usually in the van where progress is 
concerned—has seen the wisdom of such a course and 
has established no less than twelve reservations of this 
nature. Some of them are very small, being little more 
than twenty acres in area, others much larger, as the 
Bluehills reservation of 4,850 acres. 

The time is coming when .the public of the different 
States will demand action of this sort by their legislators, 
and the sooner that time comes the better for all of us. 

The character of the land to be set aside will, of course, 
vary in different sections of the country. In New Eng- 
land and the East such lands are likely to consist largely 
of barren mountain sides, increased, perhaps, by areas 


of abandoned farms. In the West, marsh lands which are 
irreclaimable and liable to frequent overflow, may fitly be 
set aside in the same way, while the South possesses 
great areas of canebrake and low land subject to over- 
flow, which might be made parks and preserves. The 
subject is well worth attention and careful thought by 
all our readers. 





NEW JERSEY PROHIBITION. 


THE shooting of “fowls, pigeons and birds,” after the 
manner commonly known as trap shooting, is made un- 
lawful within the State of New Jersey by act of the 
Legislature of that State, which met in special session 
on Wednesday of last week. The act is to take effect 
on and after July 4 next. It is so comprehensively word- 
ed that it-absolutely prohibits, for trapshooting purposes, 
the use of crows, sparrows or pigeons, or, in fact, any 
other kind of birds. Its prohibition is absolute in gen- 
eral and in particular. It ends pigeon shooting. 

The prohibitive area is growing. The immense terri- 
tory, all New England and New York, is thus still further 
enlarged by New Jersey’s adverse act. In the West, the 
opposition grows also. Iowa recently prohibited the sport 
in question by statutory enactment. Several other States 
have shown open hostility or threatening disapproval of 
it, and it is fair to infer that other States will prohibit it. 
«The act of the New Jersey. Legislature is specially dis- 
astrous to this sport. New Jersey’s trapshooting inter- 
ests, from the viewpoint of financial investment and quan- 
tity, surpass those of any other State. It was the most 
active section in respect to pigeon shooting. Within its 
bcundaries are situate the houses and grounds of three 
famous, wealthy clubs, namely, the Riverton Gun Club, of 
Philadelphia, the Carteret Gun Club, of New York, and 
the Westminster Kennel Club, the latter a recent immi- 
grant to that State. The many thousands of dollars in- 
vested by these clubs will be lost so far as’ the trap- 
shooting features are concerned. 

Of the New York clubs, the Hell Gate Gun Club, the 
Emerald Gun Club, the New York German Gun Club, and 
others, with an exceedingly large membership in the ag- 
gregate, will either become inoperative or will disband. 

The moral effects of this law will be still more im- 
portant and far reaching, for with such an important 
precedent for guidance, the Legislatures of other States 
are encouraged to vigorous action against pigeon shoot- 
ing; and, furthermore, they will find weaker opposition 
to prohibitive legislation. 

However, in this connection, be the loss to the sport 
what it may, the sport of shooting at the traps is not 
ruined. Its devotees have still unrestricted liberty to 
shoot at targets, which, after all, is no mean test of 
skill, although it will never hold so high a place as pigeon 
shooting in the esteem of the relatively small class which 
devotes itself to that form exclusively. 

In any case, when pigeon shooting is prohibited by law 
in any section, it is incumbent on all good citizens to 
obey the law and the laws. 





NEW JERSEY BEACH BIRDS. 


THE actions of the Legislatures of New York and New 
Jersey during the session now ending, present a strong 
contrast. In New York, after a hard battle,-the bill pro- 
viding for the repeal of the anti-spring wild fowl shoot- 
ing bill was defeated, while New Jersey formally enacted 


that shore birds or bay snipe may be shot from the Ist- 


of May to the 31st day of December. In other words, 
may be shot throughout the breeding season and during 
the whole time that they are with us. All protection is 
withdrawn from this group of birds. 

This action is extraordinary and regrettable. It is op- 
posed to the sentiment with regard to game protection 
of the country at large, and we believe to the -sentiment 
of the great majority of the sportsmen of the State of 
New Jersey. It is a step backward so remarkable as to 
call for sharp comment by the residents of the State. 

The beach birds reach us from the south about the first 
of May, and, after tarrying for a short time, the most of 
them pass on northward, though a few species remain and 
breed with us. For these species there is thus no pro- 
tection. All during the breeding season gunners may 
roam abroad, shooting the birds on their nests, and in- 


. year by any legislation. 


cidentally shooting any other bird that may present itself 
to view. The foreign gunner, joying in his half holiday 
on Saturday and the whole one of Sunday, and absolutely 
ignorant of our laws, delights to spend his time in the 
country with a gun and to kill everything that wears 
feathers; and when, as is sometimes done, the head and 
feet and feathers of the slaughtered birds are removed, it 
would take an expert anatomist and osteologist to say 
to what species it belonged. In this new law the alien 
gunner of whom we hear so much complaint will find his 
opportunity to slay at will—a temptation and an oppor- 
tunity furnished him by the State. 

New Jersey has long enjoyed the bad eminence of being 
one of the few States which still permits the summer 
shooting of woodcock. The present law is on a par with 
that one, and, as the New Jersey statutes now read, the 
birds of the snipe family have very little protection. Eng- 
lish snipe may be shot during March and April and in 
the autumn, bay snipe from May 1 to the end of Decem- 
ber, and woodcock in July and in the autumn. The wild 
fowl are little better off ; they may be shot from the tst of 
September to the 3oth of April, while ruffed grouse, quail, 
English pheasants, prairie chicken and wild turkey may 
be shot from the 1oth day of November to the 31st day 
of December, except on game preserves, where the 
shooting may begin on the 1st day of October. 

The New Jersey Legislature cannot be congratulated on 
its game protective work for the season of 1903-4. 





POWER BOATING. 


IT Is now pretty generally known that the objectionable 
clauses incorporated in the Grosvenor bill relating to 
the pleasure power boat have been stricken out, and so 
the owners of motor craft will not be interfered with this 
While we are very glad the 
Grosvenor bill did not become effective in so far as it 
related to the pleasure boat, we regret that there do not 
exist the effective laws needed to regulate the handling of 
power craft. Incompetent persons will attempt to sail 
yachts and handle boats, and often with disastrous re- 
sults. All yacht sailors should be surrounded with every 
possible protection for the safety of all concerned. We 
fear that should one or two bad collisions or explosions, 
accompanied with loss of life, take place within the near 
future, the power boat would be legislated against in a 
most drastic fashion. This would be unfortunate and 
detrimental to the sport, and we should at once have regu- 
lations on the order of what was suggested by the Amer- 
ican Power Boat Association not long since. 

There are other matters, however, which may prove a 
menace to the sport; the demand for small power boats 
the past year has been unprecedented, and in some cases 
the builders have been unable to fill orders. If these 
boats were of good design and proper construction, we 
would welcome their appearance, but in many instances 
the desirable features that make up wholesome craft are 
lacking. . However, just so long as the purchaser 
is satisfied with these shoddy craft, overloaded with their 
vulgar brass and.nickel rails and gaudy cushions, the 
builder will turn them out. Until the consumer de- 
mands something better the builder has no incentive to 
produce a real boat. The builder does not pose as a 
public benefactor and he has no intention of educating the 
buying public to higher standards. A large percentage of 
nen who have taken up power boating are not yachtsmen, 
and are not familiar with yachts, nor qualified to pass 
upon the requirements of boats of any kind. They take 
up the sport because they believe it will afford some ex- 
citement and amusement. Speed is the one thing they 
have in mind, and instead of going to one of our repu- 
table designers they put themselves in the hands of some 
builder who constructs a boat from either a model or a 
crude drawing of his own. This builder does not know 
what constitutes a combination of lightness and strength 
as does the scientific designer, nor does he realize what 
strains such a boat has to meet. The result is, the pow- 
erful engines rack the boat to such an extent that it is 
next to impossible to keep her from leaking. One season 
will be sufficient to demonstrate how useless are many of 
the craft now being built; they will prove themselves not 
only unseaworthy, but slow, owing mainly to faulty de- 
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Trails of the Pathfinders. 


VI.—Alexander Mackenzie. 








Across the -Continent. 


On October 10, 1792, Alexander Mackenzie left Fort 
Chipewyan to proceed up Peace River, his purpose be- 
ing to go up the stream so far as the season would 
permit, and, wintering wherever he must, to cross 
the mountains at its head, and continue westward, 
if possible, to the Pacific Ocean. . 

Peace River takes its name from the settlement otf 
their. differences at Peace Point by the Knisteneaux 
and Beaver Indians. “When this country was tor- 
merly invaded by the Knisteneaux they found the 
Beaver Indians inhabitating the land about the Por- 
tage La Loche; and the adjoining tribes were those 
whom they called Slaves. They drove both these 
tribes before them; when the latter proceeded down 
the river from the Lake of the Hills, in consequence 
of which that part of it obtained the name of the 
Slave River. The former proceeded up the river, and 
when the Knisteneaux made peace with them, this 
place was settled to be the boundary.’ 

As they proceeded the weather was so cold and raw 
as to make travel unpleasant. but on the afternoon of 
October 17 they reached the falls, where there were 
two considerable portages, and where they found re- 
cent fires. showing that the canoes that Mackenzie had 
dispatched some days before were not far ahead. 

On the 19th they reacked what is termed the Old 
Establishment, an early fort, and found that the people 
preceding them had slept there the previous night, and 
had carelessly set the large house on fire. But for 
Mackenzie’s arrival all the buildings would have been 
destroyed. On either side of Peace River here were 
extensive plains, which offered pasture to great herds 
of buffalo. 

The next morning they reached the fort, and were 
received with shouts of rejoicing and volleys from the 
guns, by the Indians, who now expected rum and a 
carouse. About three hundred Indians belonged here 
who, though apparently Chipewyan by race, had 
adopted the manners and customs of their former ene- 
mies, the Crees. The contrast between the neat and 
decent appearance of the men and the very disagree- 
able !ooks of the women as striking. After staying 
here only long enough to give some advice and pres- 
ents to the Indians and his instructions to Mr. Find- 
lay, he kept on up the river. It was constantly 
growing colder and the ice gave some trouble, but on 
November 1 he reached the place where he expected 
to winter. - 

Two men had been sent forward in the spring to cut 
and square timber for the erection of a house, and 
about seventy Indians had joined them. The men had 
worked well, and prepared timber enough for a con- 
siderable fort, as well as a ditch in which to set up 
the palisades of a stockade. Experience at the Old 
Establishment had shown that many vegetables would 
grow well in this soil and climate, but this was no time 
to think about gardening. What was more important 
was the fact that the plains on either side of the river 
abounded in buffalo, elk, wolves, foxes and bears, while 
a ridge of highlands or mountains to the westward 
was inhabited by great numbers of deer, being called 
Deer Mountain. ; 

As with all traders, Mackenzie’s first business was to 
call the Indians together and give them some rum, 
tobacco and advice. They listened to the advice, drank 
the rum and smoked the tobacco, promising every- 
thing that he asked. 

On the 22d of November—although the sidehead 
giving the date in the printed volume says December— 
the river froze up, so that the hunters had a bridge 
on which to cross. Game was plenty, yet, but for this 
means of crossing the stream they might have suffered 
from lack of food. It was here that the practice of 
medicine was forced on Mackenzie. By means of sim- 
ple remedies and by close personal attention to each 
case he cured a number of severe ailments among the 
Indians. 

Of one of these he says: “On my arrival here last 
fall, I found that one of the young Indians had lost 
the use of his right hand by the bursting of a gun, 
and that his thumb had been maimed in such a mam 
ner as to hang only by a small strip of flesh. Indeed, 
when he was brought to me his wound was in such an 
offensive state and emitted such a putrid smell that it 
required all the resolution I possessed to examine it. 
His friends had done everything in their power to re- 
lieve him; but as it consisted only in singing about 
him and blowing upon his hand, the wound, as may 
be well imagined, had got into the deplorable state in 
which I found it. I was rather alarmed at the difficulty 
of the case, but as the young man’s life was in a state 
of hazard, I was determined to risk my surgical repu- 
tation, and accordingly took him under my care. I 
jmmediately formed a poultice of bark, stripped from 
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the roots of the spruce fir, which I applied to the 
wound, having first washed it with the juice of the 
bark. This proved a very painful dressing. In a few 
days, however, the wound was clean and the proud 
flesh around it destroyed. I wished very much in this 
state of the business to have separated the thumb from 
the hand, which I well knew must be effected before 
the cure could be performed, but he would not con- 
sent to that operation till, by the application of vitriol, 
the flesh by which the thumb was suspended was 
shrivelled almost to a thread. When I had succeeded 
in this object I perceived that the wound was closing 
rather faster than I had desired. The salve I applied 
on the occasion was made of the Canadian balsam, 
wax, and tallow dropped from a burning candle into 
water. In short, I was so successful that about Christ- 
mas my patient engaged in an hunting party, and 
brougt me the tongue of an elk; nor was he finally 
ungrateful. When he left me I received the warmest 
acknowledgments, both from himself and the relations 
with whom he departed, for my care of him. I cer- 
tainly did not spare my time or attention on the occa- 
sion, as I regularly dressed the wound three times a 
day during the course of a month.” 

Just before Christmas Mackenzie moved from his 
tent into his house, and now began the erection of 
houses for the men. Long before this the thermo- 
meter had been down far below zero, yet the men 
had been lying out in the cold and snow without any 
shelter except an open shed. “It would be considered 
by the inhabitants of a milder climate as a great evil 
to be exposed to the weather at this rigorous season 
of the year, but these people are inured to it, and it 
is necessary to describe in some measure the hard- 
ships which they undergo without a murmur, in order 
to convey a general notion of them. 

“The men who were now with me left this place in 
the beginning of last May and went to the Rainy Lake 
in canoes, laden with packs of fur, which, from the 
immense length of the voyage and other occurring cir- 
cumstances, is a most severe trial of patience and 
perseverance; there they do not remain a sufficient 
time for ordinary repose, when they take a load of 
goods in exchange, and proceed on their return, in a 
great measure, day and night. They had been arrived 
near two months, and all that time had been con- 
tinually engaged in very toilsome labor, with nothing 
more than a common shed to protect them from the 
frost and snow. Such is the life which these people 
lead, and is continued with unremitting exertion till 
their strength is lost in premature old age.” 

Mackenzie was now receiving plenty of beaver from the 
Indians. But, on the other hand, he was not without 
the usual annoyances to which the fur trader was ex- 
posed. The Indians had a tendency to quarrel among 
themselves, especially oyer their gambling at the plat- 
ter game, which is a sort of throwing of dice, the 
same, apparently, with the seed game, so common 
among all the Indians of the plains. On the whole, 
however, the winter passed quietly, and geese were seen 
on the 13th of March. 

In closing his account of this winter, passed high 
up on Peace River, Mackenzie gives some account of 
the Beaver and Rock Mountain Indians living there, 
who, he says, did not exceed 150 men capable of bear- 
ing arms. As late as 17¢6, when the first traders from 
Canada arrived on the banks of the Peace River, the 
natives employed bows and snares, but since then they 
had become well armed, bows were little used and 
snares were unknown. These Indians were excellent 
hunters and such hard workers in the field that they 
were extremely lean, being always iri the best of train- 
ing. When a relation died the men blackened the face, 
cut off their hair and gashed their arms with knives 
and arrows. The women often cut off a finger at the 
death of a favorite son, husband or father. The Indians 
told of a time when no timber grew on the hills and 
plains along Peace River, but they were covered with 
moss, and the reindeer was the only animal. As the 
timber spread on them, elk and buffalo made their 
appearance, and the reindeer retired to the range of 
highlands called Deer Mountain. 

The month of April passed, and early in May Mac- 
kenzie loaded six canoes with the furs and provisions 
he had purchased, and despatched them to Fort Chipe- 
wyan. He, however, retained six of the men, who 
agreed to accompany him up Peace River on his west- 
ern voyage of discovery, and left his winter interpreter 
and another person in charge of the fort, to supply 
the natives with their ammunition during the summer. 
On the oth day of May he embarked in a canoe twenty- 
five feet long, loaded with about 3,000 pounds of pro- 
visions, gifts for presents, arms, ammunition and bag- 
gage and ten persons, two of whom were hunters and 
interpreters. 

The first day’s journey was through an interesting 
and beautiful country. “From the place which we 
quitted this morning the west side of the river dis- 
played a succession of the most beautiful scenery I 
had ever beheld. The ground rises at intervals to a 
considerable height, and stretching inwards to a con- 
siderable distance; at every interval or pause in the 
rise there is a very gently ascending space or lawn, 


which is alternate with abrupt precipices to the summit 
of the whole, or, at least, as far as the eye could dis- 
tinguish. This magnificent theatre of nature has all 
the decorations which the trees and animals of the 
country can afford it; groves of poplars in every shape 
vary the scene, and their intervals are enlivened with 
vast herds of elks and buffaloes, the former choosing 
the steeps and uplands, and the latter preferring the 
plains. At this time the buffaloes were attended with 
their young ones, who were frisking about them; and 
it appeared that the elks would soon exhibit the same 
enlivening circumstance. The whole country displayed 
an’ exuberant verdure; the trees that bear a blossom 
were advancing fast to that delightful appearance, and 
the velvet rind of their branches reflecting the oblique 
rays of a rising or setting sun, added a splendid gaiety 
to the scene, which no expressions of mine are quali- 
fied to describe. The east side of the river consists 
of a range high land covered with the white spruce 
and the soft birch, while the banks abound with the 
alder and the willow. The water continued to rise, and 
the current being proportionately strong, we made a 
greater use of setting poles than paddles.” 

On the following days camps of Beaver Indians were 
seen, and Mackenzie was somewhat anxious lest they 
should encourage his hunters to desert, but this did not 
take place. Game continued abundant, and on the 13th 
they saw along the river tracks of large bears, some 
of which were nine inches wide. “We saw one of their 
dens, or winter quarters, called watee, in an island, 
which was ten feet deep, five féet high and six feet 
wide, but we had not yet seen one of those animals. 
The Indians entertain great apprehension of this kind 
of bear which is called the grisly bear, and they never 
venture to attack it but in a party of at least three or 
four.’ 

The land on both sides of the river was high and 
irregular, and the banks and the rocky cliffs exhibited 
strata of red, green and yellow colors. “Some parts, 
indeed, offer a beautiful scenery, in some degrees sim- 
ilar to that which we passed on the second day of our 
voyage, and equally enlivened with the elk and the 
buffalo, who were feeding in great numbers and un- 
molested by the hunter.” The next day they passed 
a river, of the mouth of which Mackenzie says: “This 
spot would be an excellent situation for a fort or fac- 
tory, as there is plenty of wood and every reason to 
believe that the country abounds in beaver. As for 
the other animals, they are in evident abundance, as 
in every direction the elk and the buffalo are seen in 
possession of the hills and the plains.” Two elks were 
killed and a buffalo wounded that day. The land above 
their camp spread out in an extensive plain, gradually 
rising to a high ridge, chiefly grassy, and dotted with 
poplar and white birch trees. “The country is so 
crowded with animals as to have the appearance, in 
some places, of a stall-yard, from the state of the 
ground and the quantity of dung which is scattered 
over it. The soil is black and light. We this day saw 
two grisly and hideous bears.” 

Although the ascent of the river had not been easy 
and they had frequently been obliged to unload and 
repair their canoe, it was not until Sunday, the roth, 
that they met rapids and cascades, which presented 
greater difficulties. The canoe was heavily laden, the 
current enormously swift, and broken constantly by 
rocks and shoals, the only means of advance was by 
the tow line, and the beach was often narrow or want- 
ing. At the beginning of this very difficult stretch of 
water they found several islands of solid rock with but 
little soil upon them, the rock worn away near the 
water’s surface, but unworn higher up, so that the 
islands presented, as it were, so many large tables, 
each of which was supported by a pedestal of a more 
circumscribed projection. On these islands geese were 
breeding. 

Carrying over short distances, often crossing the 
river in a very swift water, in constant danger from 
the great stones which frequently fell from the banks 
above. and much of the time in the water, they pur- 
sued their way for a short distance over this very dif- 
ficult passage. The work was terribly hard, and as 
far as they could see up the river there was no im- 
provement of the channel. Therefore, Mackenzie sent 
out a party of six men to explore, and on their return 
that same night they reported that it was necessary 
to make a long carry—nine miles they said—before 
smooth water would be met with. The canoe was 
therefore unloaded, the baggage carried up to the top 
of the bank above the river, and then the canoe was 
fairly hauled up to the same height. There they 
camped. In two days‘ march from this place, carry- 
ing the load and the canoe, they again met quiet water. 

The journal for Thursday, the 23d, enumerates the 
different sorts of trees which they saw, among which 
is named bois-picant, a tree which Mackenzie fad not 


seen before, but which was apparently the west coast 
shrub—the devil’s club, which grows in a few places on 
the eastern slope of the Continental Divide. Although he 
did not know it, Mackenzie was now quite close to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. 

The river here was wide, flowing in great volume, 
and very swiftly but smooth, There were many ani- 
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i ountry, for their tracks were seen every- 
Sea he when Mackenzie leit a bundle of presents 
_will offering to any natives who 
a oon bs a goer his Indians. added to the bundle 
migh If, pm piece of green wood, chewed at one end 
to form a brush, such as the Indians use to pick out 
the marrow from bones. This was the sign of a country 
with many animals in it. .Atanumber of points along 
the river they had found places where wood had been 
I ed with axes, showing that the Indians who had 
; an along. here had had intercourse with the whites. 
Pathe were now flanked on both sides by high moun- 
tains covered with snow, and the cold was so severe 
that the men, although working hard, could not get 
along without their blanket coats. On the last day of 
May the men were so cold that they landed in order 
i fire. : 
oe labor, so long continued, had made Mac- 
kenzie’s people more or less discontented. They were 
tired of the journey and anxious to get back. More- 
over, some wanted to go in one direction and some in 
another, and the forking of the river gave rise to open 
grumbling. However, Mackenzie handled them well, 
and they went on. On the Ist of June he says: “In no 
part of the Northwest did I see so much beaver-work 
within an equal distance as in the course of this day. 
In some places they had cut down several acres of 
large poplars; and we saw also a great number of 
these active and sagacious animals. The time which 
these wonderful creatures allot for their labors, whether 
in erecting their curious habitations or providing food, 
is the whole of the interval between the setting and the 
rising sun.” 

Ever since they had started the water in the river 
had been rising, since, of course, the. advancing sum- 
mer was melting the snows in the neighboring moun- 
tains and swelling all the streams. On the 5th of June 
Mackenzie left the canoe and ascending a high hill 
or mountain crossed the country, and climbing a tree 
looked ahead. He saw little that was interesting, and 
on returning to the river could see nothing of the 
canoe. Made anxious by this, he went forward to see 
if it was ahead, sending others of his people back to 
look for it. He had no food, and was preparing to lie 
out during the night when a shot from Mr. Mackay 
and the Indian who had been sent back announced 
that the canoe had been discovered. His people ex- 
cused their slow progress by saying that their canoe 
had been damaged and that the travel had been harder 
than on any previous day, and Mackenzie pretended 
to believe them. The difficulties of the way were now 
very great. The current was so strong that paddles 
could not be used, so deep that the poles were useless, 
while the bank of the river was so lined with willows 
and other trees that it was impossible to pass the line. 
The water was still rising and the current growing 
stronger. In spite of all these impediments they 
pushed on, and were already beginning to look for the 
carrying place, where they should cross the mountains 
to the stream which ran toward the Pacific. 

On Sunday, June 9, they noticed a smell of fire, and 
in a short time heard people in the timber, as if in a 
state of confusion. The Indians were frightened by the 
discovery of the explorer’s party, and the explorer’s 
party were not a little alarmed for fear they should be 
attacked. Very judiciously Mackenzie turned his canoe 
off to the opposite side of the river, and before they 
were half way across two men appeared on the rising 
ground opposite them, brandishing their spears, dis- 
playing bows and arrows and shouting. The inter- 
preter called to the Indians, telling them that the white 
people were friendly, yet the Indians preserved a 
threatening attitude, but after some talk consented to 
the landing of the party, though evidently very much 
frightened. They laid aside their weapons, and when 
Mackenzie stepped forward and shook hands with each 
of them, one of them, trembling with fear, drew his 
knife from his sleeve and offered it to Mackenzie as 
as a mark of submission. 


These Indians had heard of white men before, but had 
never seen any, and were extremely curious as well 
as suspicious. They had but just reached here and 
had not yet made their camp, but on the discovery 
of Mackenzie’s party, had run away, leaving their prop- 
erty behind. 


The explorer made a great effort to conciliate and 
to attach them to him, and during the day the whole 
party of Indians came in, three men, three women and 
seven or eight boys and girls. They were delighted 
with the beads which were given them, and seemed to 
enjoy the pemmican, their own provision consisting 
entirely of dried fish. They possessed some _ iron, 
which they said they obtained from people distant 
about eleven days’ march, and that those people trav- 
eled for a month to reach the country of other tribes, 
who lived in houses and who extended their journeys 
to the Stinking Lake, or the ocean, where they traded 
with white people, who came in boats as large as 
islands. 


This account discouraged Mackenzie, who feared that 
the end of his journey was far distant. However, he 
continued his efforts to lull the suspicions of the In- 
dians, and treated them and their children with espe- 
cial kindness. The next day, sitting about the fire and 
listening to the talk of the Indians and interpreters, 
some portion of which he could understand, he recog- 
nized that one of the Indians spoke of a great river 
flowing near the source of the one which they were 
ascending, and of portages leading to a small river, 
which discharged itself into the great river; and a little 
patient work led the Indian to describe what seemed 
a practicable route toward the ocean. 

These Indians were of low stature, not exceeding 
five feet six or seven inches, lean, round-faced, with 
pierced noses and loose hanging hair. They wore robes 
of the skins of the beaver, the ground hog or the rein- 
deer, dressed with the hair on. Their leggings and 
moccasins were of dressed moose, elk or reindeer 
‘skin. The men wore collars of grizzly bear claws. 
Their cedar bows were six feet in length, and bore a 
short iron spike on one end, and'so might be used as 
a spear or lance. They also carried lances, headed with 
iron or bone, Their knives and axes were of iron. 


They made lines of rawhide, which were fine and 
strong, while their nets and fishing lines were of willow 
bark and nettles. Their hooks were of bone set in 
wood, their kettles of basketry, their spoons of horn 
or wood. Their canoes were made of spruce bark. 
Among certain presents given Mackenzie before he 
parted from these people were a net made of nettles 
and “A white horn in the shape of a spoon, which re- 
sembles the horn of the buffalo of the Coppermine 
River”’—hy which undoubtedly is meant the muskox, 
“but their description of the animal to which it be- 
longed does not answer to that.” This horn was prob-, 
ably that of a mountain sheep. 


With a guide engaged from these people Mackenzie 
pushed on, promising the Indians that he would return 
in two months. The journey up the river was difficult, 
and the canoe by this time was in bad shape, so that 
a little jar caused it to leak, and repairs were fre- 
quent. At length they left the main stream, by the 
instruction of the guide. who declared that it began 
only a short distance away, having its origin in a great 
valley which was full of snow, the melting of which 
supplied the river. The branch which they went was 
only about ten yards broad and the one they entered 
still narrower. The current was slow, and the chan- 
nel so crooked that it was sometimes difficult to work 
the canoe. Soon they entered a small lake choked 
with driftwood, and camped at an old Indian camp. 
Beaver were abundant here, as were swans and geese, 
but they killed none of them, for fear of alarming any 
natives by the discharge of firearms. This Mackenzie 
regarded as the highest source of the Peace River. 

At the head of the lake they found a carry where 
there was a beaten path, about 800 yards long, to 
another small lake. From here two streams were seen 
tumbling down the rocks from the right and emptying 
into the lake that they had left, while two others, fall- 
ing from the opposite side, poured into the lake they 
were approaching. Now they had crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide, and instead of fighting with the current 
they would be going down the stream. We may imag- 
ine something of what Mackenzie’s feelings must have 
been when he had surmounted the Divide and saw be- 
fore him a direct passage to the western ocean. But 
his troubles were by no means over. 

From the lake they passed into a small river, full of 
wood which had slipped down the mountain side, and 
which constantly obstructed the way. At first there 
was scarcely water enough to float the canoe, but the 
water grew deeper, and toward evening they entered 
another lake. Its outlet was very swift, and they had 
difficulty in keeping the canoe from being driven against 
the trees which had fallen across it. 

Men sent ahead down the river to report on its prac- 
ticability came back with terrible stories of rapids, fallen 
trees and large stones. The guide was now very un- 
comfortable, and wished to return, but this, of course, 
was not permitted. 


After carrying around the nearest obstacles they 
pushed off again, but the force of the current was so 
great as to drive the canoe sideways down the river 
again and break her. Mackenzie and the men jumped 
overboard, but before they could straighten her course 
or stop her they came to deeper water, and were 
obliged to re-embark, one man being left behind in the 
river. Almost immediately they drove against a rock, 
which shattered the stern of the canoe, and now the 
vessel darted to the other side of the river and the bow 
was smashed as well as the stern. The foreman tried 
to check her by holding to branches of a tree, but was 
pulled out of the canoe and ashore. A moment later 
she struck rocks, which broke several large holes in the 
bottom, and in a moment everyone was overboard 
tyring to hold up the wreck. The strength of the cur- 
rent, however, forced them down the stream several 
hundred yards, but at last the vessel was guided into 
shallow water, and an eddy, and there stopped and 
dragged to shore. In a short time the man that they 
had left behind joined them, and they were now able to 
see what their condition was. They had lost some of 
their baggage and the whole of their stock of balls, but 
they still had some lead in the form of shot, from which 
bullets might be made. The men were frightened and 
anxious to get back, but a liberal dose of rum with a 
hearty meal and some encouraging words from their 
leader quieted their fears, and made them willing to go 
on. Men were sent off to look for bark with which 
to repair the canoe and also to look for the main river, 
which their guide told them was not far distant. These 
men came back with unsatisfactory reports, declaring 
that the river they were following was quite imprac- 
ticable, while they had not been able to see the other 
larger river. ; 


The next day the canoe having, been repaired, was 
lightened and a part of the men took her slowly down 
the river, while the remainder carried the baggage 
along the shore. It was evident that this stream could 
not be followed much further, and again exploring par- 
ties were sent out to see if the great river could not 
be found. They saw it, but declared that to reach it 
would be very difficult. That night Mackenzie, as 
usual, sat up to watch the guide, so that he should not 
desert, but Mr. Mackay, who relieved him, permitted 
the man to slip away, and he was not seen again. The 
river that they were descending became more and more 
swift and rough and was, in fact, wholly impracticable. 
It was now determined to cut a way for the canoe 
across a neck of the land, and at eight o’clock that 
night they had the inexpressible satisfaction of finding 
themselves “on the bank of a navigable river on the 
western side of the first great range of mountains.” 

Rain the néxt morning postponed their start until 
eight o’clock, when they were on the water and, driven 
by a strong current, which, though it carried them 
along swiftly, was perfectly safe, since the river seemed 
deep. The stream was constantly joined by other 
rivers, and after a time it broadened out and the cur- 
rent became slow, so that they proceeded with more 
deliberation. An Indian cabin of recent construction 
was seen on the shore, and toward night a smoke on 
the bank indicated natives. 

Gerorce Birp GRINNELL. 


- [TO BE CONTINUED.] . 





Fly-Fishing for the Fair. 


From Recollections of Sport with a Companion. 


Tue best rod for a lady is a split-bamboo of the best 
quality, nine feet long, weighing four and a half to five 
ounces; a small click reel, holding 30 yards of fine 
enamelled waterproof line, six foot leaders or casting 
lines of silk worm gut, a good assortment of flies, 
selected with reference to the water to be fished, and 
a dozen snelled bait hooks of medium size. In stream 
fishing, the great difficulty has been due to the neces- 
sity of wading the stream, if the best sport is to be 
secured. A short, light skirt can be worn over 
waders, but after the spring sun has warmed the 
water, it is quite unnecessary to carry cumbrous 
waterproof wading gear. One of my girl friends wore 
stout shoes with hob-nails, heavy woolen stockings, 
with leggings, short skirt, jacket with roomy pockets, 
etc. If you are wise select a stiff, light hat that can 
be depended upon to stay where it is put. 

Lake fishing is very delightful, but girls with sport- 
ing blood in their veins enjoy far more the inde- 
pendence and freedom found in wading and fishing 
one of our big mountain streams, where the scene is 
constantly changing and every variety of water is 
found; the long, deep, placid pool, flecked with foam, 
with heavy rapid pouring in at the upper end; the 
stretches of quick water and rifts of greater or less 
depth, and the potholes among the big rocks, where 
the stream is a running torrent. A girl, not greatly 
above the average in health and strength, has begun a 
day dedicated to sport by breakfasting at 6 o’clock in 
the morning; then a tramp of four miles over the 
trail to reach a good and wild part of the river, where 
ix has not been over-fished. On entering the water it 
feels a trifle cold, but this passes off quickly, and she 
has fished two miles up the stream without thinking 
of a chill; in fact, without thought of anything except 
the beautiful surroundings and trout, nearly a dozen 
of which lie in her creel. She would never think of 
lunch if we did not remind her of it. Then indeed she 
finds her appetite, and keenly enjoys the sandwiches 
while resting luxuriously upon a bed of warm sand. 
She is quite ready to begin again, and we retrace our 
steps, picking up a trout here and there, and talking 
of the chances of getting a real big one in the great 
pool far down the river, which we have decided upon 
for the late evening cast. 

The sun sinks behind the hills, great shadows 
stretch across the narrow valley; yet the light is still 
too strong on the favorite pool. Oh, we must wait a 
little longer. Now the sun has gone, the shadows 
deepen and the trout are rising here and there in a 
business like manner. She has taken a good fish, 
another, and another. Oh, just one more! The last 
trout is in the basket and we creep through the 
bushes looking for the trail. It is almost dark, but 
instinctively we know that the path is underfoot. We 
tramp onward in Indian file, and for a time chat 
brightly of the day’s sport; but it grows very dark 
under the trees, and all our attention is concentrated 
on the trail. Finally, we reach the wood road, where 
we can walk side by side; the underbrush and forest 
are close on either hand. Suddenly there,is a crash— 
close, very close. She grasps my arm for a moment, 
then laughs. What is it? We do not know. It may 
have been a timid bear, a lynx, or a stupid porcupine. 
We think that a belated squirrel, a rabbit or a long- 
eared wood mouse could never have made so much noise. 
We like to imagine that it was some savage beast, 
though we know that-there are none here. She is not 
afraid. Afraid? Puff! No, indeed. Shall we take 
the short cut? It will save nearly half an hour; but 
she will have to wade the stream where it is wide and 
deep, in the darkness. No matter; she is afraid of 
nothing now. We pass through a belt of pine (since 
sold for a large sum and fed to a hungry saw mill— 
pine is very valuable nowadays), then through fields 
and brush to the water. It looks black and sullen, 
but she takes my arm, and in we go. Soon we are 
over, and refreshed and dripping, seek the well-worn 
path. 

A few minutes’ walk and the lights of the hotel 
shine before us. We enter, and in a moment are sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd. How very cool and 
clean these people are. The cry is: “What luck? 
What luck? How many trout have you caught?” 
A great dish is brought forth and the fish are heaped 
upon it. Twenty-nine. “Good! You have had fine 
sport for the month of August.” “What time is it?” 
“Eight o’clock. Are you tired? .Going to bed soon?” 
“No, indeed; I am going to the dance; but we will 
have supper first.” 

She comes down in a few minutes transformed, 
radiantly bright. She feels no fatigue now. In fact, 
will not realize how tired she is until she goes to 
bed. It is a healthy tired, and no ill results. Not 
even when on one occasion, in her eagerness to hook 
a rising trout, she wades too deep, loses her footing 
and is submerged. No one ever caught cold when 
catching trout. This is true; but one must not allow 
the blood to stagnate by lying about. The exercise 


and excitement make the circulation excellent, and- 


the sport makes for health only. Many of our women 
and girls love all that pertains to fly-fishing, and 
there is no reason why they should not enjoy it just 
as their fathers and brothers do. 
I intend to tell about the girl and the six-pounder, 
but my notes are already too lengthy. 
THEODORE GorDON. 


Mrs, Simple Newleywed—“I want you to send around 
a gallon of midnight oil.” 

Grocer—“Midnight oil? Never heard of it.” 

Mrs. Simple Newleywed—“Why, I’m sure that’s the 
kind my husband’s mother said he always burned.”— 
Brooklyn Life. 


‘All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office. 
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Glatural Fistory 


Pine Grosbeaks as Pets. 


East Montretier, Vt., March 28.—Editor Forest and 
Stream.—I have been interested reading the accounts in 
Forest AND STREAM, by your many correspondents of 
the ways of feeding the starving birds this cold, hard win- 
ter. One of the coldest days a bird flew, or dropped, 
into our yard, and could not rise again. We picked it up, 
took it into the house and put it in a moderately warm 
room. In a short time it regained strength enough to 
stand. We put it into a cage, thinking to release it as 
soon as the weather would permit. The next day and 
the next were still cold and windy. In the meantime, we 
began to get interested in our find. By the third day she 
was so tame she would light on our hand ard eat seeds 
without the least signs of fear. We thought perhaps, it 
might be an escaped cage bird. This thought banished 
all idea of giving her her liberty in the continued cold 
weather. d 

She soon was a great pet in the family, and we began 
to cast about to learn, if possible, to what variety she 
belonged. In my inquiry I heard of a flock that answered 
to her description in an orchard eating frozen apples in a 
neighboring town. : 

I looked them up and found them the same as our bird, 
the males being red. : 

I tried to trap a male for two days without success. 
Left my trap with a friend and the next day got a tele- 
phone dispatch that he had one. We have them now in a 
large cage about four feet long. The male bird by the 
third day was as tame as the female. So we think they 
are natural pets. Now, I come to what I started in to 
ask without this long preamble: I will give description 
as to color, etc., asking you or some of your correspond- 
ents to give the variety to which they belong: In color 
the male is brick or blood red on top of head, shading 
lighter down the neck and breast to legs; also some red 
at base of tail; wings and tail brown, with white edgings 
on secondaries of wings, flights nearly or quite solid 
brown. Female is a soft shade of color, much like a 
maltese cat. Has a slight tinge of bronze on head, and 
on cushion at base of tail. They have the short, strong 
beak for shucking seeds. For food they are fond of 
apples and most all seeds, particularly so of sunflower 
seeds. They are about the size of robin redbreast, per- 
haps a bit smaller. The male has a low whistle, which 
he keeps going most of the time. When cleaning their 
cage we can hardly keep them off our hands, they are so 
tame. Altogether, they are enjoyable, handsome pets. 

Geo. Davis. 

[The birds are pine grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator 
canadensis), a northern species of the old and new 
worlds, found in temperate climes only in winter, easily 
temed and making most attractive pets. In the winter 
of 1903-4 pine grosbeaks appeared on Long Island, where 
they are very seldom seen, and a number were captured 
with a landing net and kept alive.] 





As bearing on this subject, we reproduce parts of two 
contributions printed more than twenty years ago in the 
Forest AND STREAM, one from the pen of our old cor- 
respondent, Shadow, and the other from B. Horsford, 
toth writers well known for the interest of their ob- 
servations and the charm of their writings, to an older 
generation of Forest AND STREAM readers. Shadow 
Says: 7 7 

Yesterday I saw three of these beautiful birds indus- 
triously picking up their dinner in a patch of weeds. 
‘They were quite tame and I drove within twenty feet of 
them, and paused a while to observe and admire them, 
as they are old friends of mine. Four years ago they 
were quite plenty in this vicinity, and a large flock of 
them came regularly every morning to feast upon some 
frozen apples that hung on a tree within ten feet of my 
window. They were very tame, and sang so sweetly that 
I determined to capture Some of them if possible. Fixing 
a slipnoose upon the end of a fishpole I succeeded in 
roping in a pair of them; the male was a young one, and 
the female I judged to be two or three years old. There 
was an old male in the flock, gorgeous with his beautiful 
scarlet plumage, that I tried very hard to capture; but 
he was too wary for me. I got the noose over his head 
several times, but he would twist out of it with scarcely 
an effort, and never move from his perch nor cease his 
cheerful song. He always appeared glad to see me, and 
te be quite interested in my experiments; he would nod 
and wink at me in the most knowing manner in the 
world, but in spite of my best efforts, he preserved his 
liberty, and after a few days I saw him no more. 

“The pair that I had captured I placed in a large breed- 
ing cage that was about three feet square. They did not 
appear to be at all alarmed, but took kindly to their new 
home and at once commenced eating, and in less than an 
hour they were twittering and singing, happy and con- 
tented. For many weeks they appeared to thoroughly 
enjoy themselves, and became so tame that when I let 
them out in the room they would fearlessly alight upon 
my head or shoulder and feed from my hand. I never 
saw such beautiful feathered pets; they kept almost a 
constant song from an early dawn until everyone in the 
house had retired for the night. Their song was not 
loud, but very sweet and musical.” 


Mr. Horsford wrote somewhat later of this species: 

“T well remember the first I ever saw. It was north 
of latitude 45 degrees, in Maine, in the winter of 35-6. 
Coming home to dinner one day, in a blizzard such as is 
known only in that climate, I could not reach the door 
on account of snow-drifts. I went back to the wood- 
shed, from which flew out five birds I had never before 
seen. One dropped a moment in the snow on the roof 
a few feet from me, and then all disappeared, uttering a 
soft, sweet note, to avoid separation in the blinding 
storm. 

“Twenty years I looked in vain for that bird, whose 
form, color, and strange habits had been stamped on ™ 


brain. At length, in mid-winter, in Springfield, Mass., 


recognized my birds of the storm. They were feeding on 
seeds of the ash, and I shot a pair with more satisfaction 
than I ever felt under similar circumstances. Six years 


afterward the birds again appeared in Springfield, a flock 
of a dozen or so fealing on the berries of the mountain 
ash, seeds of black ash, and buds of Norway spruce. 
Observing their quiet, unsuspicious habits, I captured 
with noose and fishing rod five, three males. Placing 
them in a large cage, I sat down to make their intimate 
acquaintance. They had evidently come from a region 
where men are not known, and consequently were ig- 
sorant of human treachery and human invention. It 
mattered little to them that they were in confinement; 
like the little redpoll, they would drop in a clump on the 
Lettom of the cage, uttering, while eating, sweetest notes 
cf recognition ever uttered by a bird. Then the leader’s 
note would be heard, plain as a human voice, ‘Come, come, 
let us go,’ then, like the redpoll they would all start at 
the same instant in the same direction. Reaching the 
side of the cage, they would cling for a moment to the 
wires, and then fall back to the perches, sitting for a féw 
minutes silent and dejected, then running to feed and pick 
about the cage. This was often repeated the first day, 
but soon abandoned entirely. 

“In a few days my birds began to warble a song of 
soft notes, louder and more constant. As spring ad- 
vanced the song resembled somewhat that of the purple 
finch, but with long, sweeping notes which that bird does 
not utter. I used to sit hours by the cage, for I never 
possessed pets I so much loved. They would eat from 
my hand, pick and apple seed from my lips, interspersing 
the same sweet music. 

My birds delighted to wash, a luxury denied them in 
their native region. I filled their bathing vessels with 
snow and water, in which they would wallow until com- 
pletely drenched, eating snow and ice while so doing. 
Sitting by the cage one Sunday afternoon, the sun shining 
brightly, I had placed in it a ball of snow; the birds were 
sitting on the ball, spreading wings and feathers over it 
with every token of delight. Suddenly with a scream 
every bird showed the most intense excitement, not ter- 
ror, but fight all over, heads in one direction depressed, 
wings slightly spread, topknot overhanging the beak, and 
the beak wide open. Turning my head there was a 
shrike hanging to the sash not a foot away. The robber 
bird darted off arid my pets became quiet. The shrike 
had discovered the birds from a tree opposite the window, 
and the birds recognized their mortal enemy at sight, 
showing no inclination to retreat. My inference was 
that the shrike dared not encounter the old birds, a 
single nip of whose powerful beak would cut off the neck 
of the shrike in an instant. 

“Wishing another test of their sagacity, I brought to 
the cage some stuffed birds. They approached them fear- 
lessly, recognizing their own kind, but the instant a 
stuffed shrike appeared there was the same scream, the 
same position of desperate resistance repeated. 

“One of my birds, consigned to friends in New York, 
lived six years in a cage, suffering lately from those 
shelly excrescences mentioned by Dr. Coues. My own 
lived about the same number of years, and at last died of 
plethora from over kindness. Of their southern breeding 
limits little is known. Finding them in summer on 
Moosilank, midway in New Hampshire, and having most 
positive evidence that they come down from the spruce 
belt on the Green Mountains to feed on currants and 
cherries in the back settlements of Vermont, I do not 
hesitate to presume that they may be found much further 
south than represented to be the case. One fact at least 
favors this opinion, the bird is almost an annual visitor 
to us, and has already arrived this first of November, the 
snow-bunting having come a few weeks sooner, both pre- 
ceding the cold weather as never before.” 


Pearl Fisheries of Ceylon. 


THE most famous and best known pearl fisheries of the 
world are those of Ceylon, and from the earliest times 
pearls in great numbers and of great value have been 
taken from its waters. The divers descend to a depth of 
six or eight fathoms, forty or fifty times a day, aided in 
sinking by a stone fastened to a rope long enough to 
reach the bottom and carrying a basket or bag in which 
the pearl oysters are placed as collected. The greatest 
Gepth to which these divers descend is about thirteen 
fathoms. 

The Ceylon pearl fisheries are now under the control of 
the British Government. A remarkable feature about 
them has always been their uncertainty and intermittent 
character. For fifty years, during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the banks produced nothing, and from 1837 to 1854, 
and again from 1864 to 1873, no pearis were collected. 

In view of the immense importance and value of these 
fisheries, an effort was recently made by the Colonial 
officers of the British Government to investigate the 
causes of these barren years, and also to find a remedy 
for them; and Prof. W. A. Herdman was asked to ex- 
amine the records on this subject and to report on them. 
Following his report came a request by the government 
that he should make a personal investigation of the pearl 
banks, and with Mr. Hornell, an assistant, he went to 
Ceylon and set about the work. 

The first step in the investigation was to make a com- 
plete survey of the whole sea bottom of the area of the 
pearl ‘fisheries. This was done partly by sounding and 
dredging, and partly by the aid of divers, Mr. Hornell 
himself doing some investigating in a diving suit. Thus 
was gained much information as to the nature of the 
ground best suited to the growth of the pearl oyster and 
of the dangers to which the animal is exposed. It has 
many active enemies, such as sponges and molluscs and 
star fishes, which bore through the shell; fishes and in- 
ternal parasites. Yet, onthe whole, the destruction caused 
by these agents is slight, compared with that caused by 
shifting sands, which overwhelm whole beds of oysters, 
burying and killing them. A bed of oysters, examined in 
March, which extended over an area of sixteen square 
miles, was covered by a vast multitude of young oysters 
“so closely packed that the bank must have held not less 
than one hundred thousand million.” In November of 
the same year the spot was revisited and the oysters had 
disappeared, having been buried in the sand or swept 
down a steep slope outside the bed. 

Overcrowding is another fruitful cause of destruction 
which Prof. Herdman s may be avoided by trans- 
planting. That the star cause much damage is 





shown by an example given of a crop of oysters estimated 
in March, 1902, as five and three-quarter millions, which 
had nearly disappeared by March, 1903, from this cause. 

Along with the study of the oyster and the oyster beds, 
were carried on investigations in a number of collateral 
subjects. Much light is thrown on the formation of 
pearls, and the investigators found that only in very rare 
cases is the nucleus of the pearl a grain of sand. Boring 
sponges and burrowing worms lead to the formation of 
pearls or pearly excrescences on the inside of the shell by 
the irritation which they cause. The largest and best 
pearls are those which occur in the mantle “or in the 
thick white lateral part of the stomach and liver, or 
even secondarily free in a cavity of the body.” These 
are caused by the secretion of concentric layers of nacre 
about the dead body of a parasite, and such pearls attain 
their greatest size in oysters from three and a half to 
five years of age. 

The work of this commission will be continued and 
Mr. Hornell will continue his observations as marine 
biologist at the Galle Laboratory, where he will undoubt- 
edly do much for the pearl, sponge, trepang and other 
marine fisheries of Ceylon. 

Accompanying this report are many descriptions of 
new forms of life, and it has a great scientific as well as 
commercial value. 





Michigan Ornithological Club. 


THE second annual meeting of the Michigan Orni- 
thological Club was held at Ann Arbor, Mich., April 2, 
41 connection with the Michigan Academy of Science. 

In the absence of Pres. A. B. Covert, Mr. T. J. Butler 
presided. The business meeting of the club was held 
during the morning session. The election of officers re- 
sulted as follows: President, Prof. Walter B. Barrows, 
Agricultural College; First Vice-President, A. H. Grif- 
fith of the Museum of Art, Detroit; Secretary, Bradshaw 
H. Swales, Detroit; Treasurer and Business Manager, 
Chas. E. Wisner, Detroit; Editor-in-Chief of Bulletin, 
Alex. W. Blain, Jr., Detroit; Associates, Prof. W. B. 
Barrows, Lansing; J. Claire Wood, Detroit. 

A large attendance was present at the afternoon ses- 
sion, held in the lecture room of the University of Mich- 
igan Museum. Mr. Wilfred Brotherton read a paper, 
“Random Notes on the Bald Eagle in Oakland County, 
Michigan,” in which his experience with the bird were 
set forth. Mr. Norman A. Wood gave a very interesting 
paper entitled, “Notes on the Avi-Fauna of Oscoda 
County, Michigan.” A complete list of the species ob- 
served during a trip down the An Sable River in the 
summer of 1903 was given with interesting notes. It 
was in this region that the first nests, eggs and young of 
Kirtland’s warbler were discovered by Mr. Wood in July 
of the same year. 

Dr. Van Fossen, of Ypsilanti. presented a paper on the 
“Winter Birds Observed Around Ypsilanti.” A list of 
the species found was given with full notes. 

Mr. Charles C. Adams, curator of the University Mu- 
seum, spoke on the “Geographical Distribution of Kirt- 
land's Warbler,” and illustrated by the use of maps the 
migration route of this species, as known by the cap- 
tured specimens. 

Mr. Alex. W. Blain, Jr., spoke on “The Future for 
Ornithological Work in Michigan,” followed by remarks 
by Prof. H. L. Clark of Olivet College. Mr. Clark stated 
that extensive field work is especially needed to map out 
and understand the distribution of the birds of the State. 

Mr. T. J. Butler spoke at length on the formation of a 
chapter of the Audubon Society in Michigan, and of its 
needs and aims. Mr. Butler is the secretary of the 
Michigan chapter and can be addressed at Detroit, Home. 
Savings Bank Building. 

Papers entitled “Bird Immigration,” by J. Claire 
Wood; “Nesting of the Barred Owl in Michigan,” by E. 
Arnold, and “The Birds of Michigan,” by Prof. Barrows, 
were read. Considerable interest was shown in the meet- 
ing, and the club enters on its second year under favor- 
able aspects. Over one hundred members are enrolled. 
All bird students and bird lovers of the Great Lake 
region are requested to write to the secretary, at 46 
West Larned street, Detroit. 


BrapsHAW H. Swates, Sec’y. 
Derroit, April 15. 





What Bird is This? 


AT THIS season of the year—that is to say, early spring 
—as one strolls through the country, his ear is apt to be 
saluted with the cry of a bird which is almost like the 
sound of a clappers in a cornfield. It will begin clap, 
clap, clap, or clack, clack, clack (and this is a closer rep- 
resentation of it), and keep up uninterruptedly for a 
minute or so and then cease. Though very different 
from the cry of the cuckoo (being, in fact, quite devoid 
of music, withal possessing a fine resonant note of 
spring), it is analogous to it in this, that it nearly always 
seems to come from a distance and has, for that reason, 
a certain air of mystery about it. A dozen times have I 
gone in search of the utterer of the cry, only to find when 
I got to the place wherever it seemed to have proceeded, 
that it was being uttered far off in a different direction. 
Once, however, I was fortunate enough to get a view of 
the mysterious migrant. It was only a brief one, but suf- 
ficient to show me a rather large bird, about twice the 
size of a thrush, and of gray plumage in general. Will 
Forest AND STREAM kindly identify it for me? 

F. M. 


New York, April. 


Breeding Turtles and Tortoises, 


Unttep States Consut CANapa writes from Vera Cruz, 
Mexico: A laguna known as the Paso de Colombia, and 
Situated on the northerly end of the island of Cozumel, 
off the east coast of Yucatan, has recently been rented 
from the Mexican Government by one Seftor Valerio 
Rivero with the intention of utilizing the waters as a 
breeding place for the common turtle, as well as for the 
tortoise variety. he lessee pays to the customs au- 
thorities at Chetumel the sum of $100 annually for the 
privilege, the lease to run for ten years, 


~—_ 
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Northern Birds in Italy. 


r. Henry H. Gicttoro, of the Royal Zoological Mu- 
oun Florence, Italy reports the occurrence last winter— 
1902-3—in central Italy of the great white-billed diver 
(Colymbus adamsi), two of which were captured; a 
female on Lake Montepulciano December 2, 1902, and a 
male on the toth of the same month on Lake Trasimeno. 

This winter there has been an invasion of northern 
Italy by the Bohemian waxwing (Ampelis garrulus L), 
which appeared in great numbers in December and Janu- 
ary. It is reported from Nice that more than 200 speci- 
mens, said to have come from Corsica, have been sold in 

rket. : 7 : 
he yellow-billed loon, described by Gray in 1859, is 
an inhabitant of Arctic America, west of Hudson Bay, 
and is given as a casual visitor to northern Europe and 
Asia. Its occurrence in Italy is, of course, very ex- 
traordinary. A good figure of it is given in “The New 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


and Heretofore Unfigured Species of the Birds of North 
America,” by Daniel Giraud Elliott, two volumes, New 
York, 1866-1869, plate 63. 


Some Birds of the South. 


_ In THE proceedings of the Biological Society of Wash- 
ington, last November, Mr. E. W. Nelson, the naturalist, 
whose investigations have covered so much territory 
north and south, describes a number of new forms of 
birds from southern Mexico. Among these are a new 
quail dove, long-toed grouse, owl, woodpecker, two 
jays, several warblers and a bluebird. 

In the November Condor he has an interesting illus- 
trated article on the Mexican cormorant, which he found 
breeding at Lake Chapala about Christmas time, 1902. 
Most of the nests were just completed, and as yet con- 
tained no eggs, but quite a number had a single egg, and 


in a number of cases two eggs were found. A series of 


ns 





eighteen eggs were taken. A later inspection of the 
colony, January 5, 1903, showed it to be deserted, pre- 
sumably as a result of the earlier visit, 

In the proceedings of the Biological Society, just is- 
sued—March 10,. 1904—Mr. Nelson prints an important 
paper of about twenty pages entitled: “A Revision of 
the North American Mainland Species of Myiarchus.” 

This group, which appears to reach its greatest de- 
velopment in the American tropics, including the West 
Indies, is known in the north only by the species 
cinerascens, which extend up the west coast to Oregon, 
and crinitus, which is found in eastern America as far 
north as southern Canada and New Brunswick. These 
birds, it is remembered, very commonly employ the shed 
skins of snakes as nest building material. 

After some introductory matter, Mr. Nelson gives a 
key to the species and sub-species, which number about 
twenty, and subsequently describes each. The paper is 
largely technical, but of great interest and value. 








Lost in the Woods.—VIIL. 





A Lost Hunter, 
(Continued from page 315 ) 


ONE morning just after there had been a fresh fall 
of about one inch of snow three of us started to make 
the Echo Lake drive. The Old Trapper and the Colonel 
were to take the stands, while I, with our spaniel 
Sport, was to make the drive. The others scattered, 
but Henry had arranged to go for the mail. Those 
of us who were hunting got one buck, which fell to 
the Colonel. We hung him up about three miles from 
camp, and over four hours after the Colonel fired his 
shot. The deer was weighed ten days after he was 
hung up, and the scales recorded 198 pounds. We were 
pretty well tired out by the time,we reached camp, and 
had no desire to hunt the rémainder of the day, but 
spent most of the time in visiting with some Indians 
hunting near by. 

At dusk, Henry, who had gone for the mail, had not 
returned, and the worry which we felt developed into 
genuine alarm when at nine o’clock he had not re- 
turned. We had fired guns and “hollered” at intervals 
without result, and so the Old Trapper and myself 
lighted lanterns, and taking one gun started to look 
him up. It did not seem possible for him to have gone 
astray, as the woods were full of logging roads and he 
had the Pembine Creek and the railroad to take a com- 
pass line to in case of being lost, and by following a 
trail along the former he could walk right into camp. 
We went over the route we thought he would take to 
the logging camp, shooting our gun and yelling, but no 
answer did we receive. To one who has never had 
such an experience let me say it is not a pleasant situa- 
tion. At such times, if he has not known it before, a 
person will find that he is possessed of a very vivid 
imagination. It seems as if there is nothing that will 
not be thought of. All kinds of accidents are pictured 
in the mind. The lost one may have shot himself. He 
may have been shot by some other careless hunter. 
His gun in the act of firing may have exploded. He 
may have fallen and broken an arm or a leg. A tree 
may have crashed down and killed him. A limb or 
part of a tree top may have broken off and felled him 
with a fatal blow. He may have fallen into a lake or 
be mired in some swamp. Or he may be wandering 
miles away, traveling as only a frantic man can when 
he is lost. So it is no pleasant situation to have a 
member of your party lost and it was in no pleasant 
frame of mind therefore that we hunted for our man. 

After beating around the roads and choppings for 
quite a time we finally reached the logging camp. The 
cook, when awakened, said that Henry had been there 
and had started back to camp late in the afternoon. 
This was somewhat of a puzzler, and we were at a loss 
to know just what to do when we heard a young fellow 
calling to us as he stuck his head out of the door of 
the main shanty. “Say,” says he, “are you fellows look- 
ing for that hunter?” We allowed that we were, and 
were very much relieved when he responded with: 
“Well, he’s in here sound asleep.” Come to find out 
he had started for camp and when not far from the 
logging shanty had shot at and supposed he had 
wounded a deer. It was so dark he thought he would 
go back and stay all night so as to be near the place 
in the morning, and ready good and early to look for 
his deer, but he never thought about our being alarmed. 
It was three o'clock in the morning when the Old Trap- 
ta int myself, completely beat out, crawled into our 
unks, 

We had a somewhat similar experience one year 
when hunting on the Pine River, but not with a mem- 
ber of our own party. Two of us, while up river and 
about a mile or so away from it, heard a great deal 
of shouting over in that direction, and finally worked 
over that way. We were walking along a logging road 
that led directly to the river when out of the brush 
on one side of the road burst a hunter on the run, 


He was a sight to behold. His clothing was all torn, 
his face and hands bleeding from scratches, his hat 
lost and his whole person bedaubed with the black from 
the half burned logs he had been crawling over. When 
he saw us he sank to the ground completely exhausted, 
saying: “My God! how glad I am to see you.” When 
he revived sufficiently to talk we found that he belonged 
to a party that was camped about two miles further up 
stream and right on the banks of the river. He had 
been running around an area not over a half a mile 
square.all the morning trying to find the river, and 
there it was so close that by standing still the sound 
of the water as it rushed over some rocky rapids could 
be plainly heard. Once on the river bank all he had 
to do was to follow a well-beaten logger’s trail right 
to his camp. The poor fellow, however, had become 
almost crazed, and when we led him to the river he 
could not for the life of him tell whether his camp 
was located up or down stream. We finally took him 
to it, and when we left he vowed that no power on 
earth could ever get him into the woods again. 

He was simply “‘rattled” so completely that he coula 
not seem to get any idea of direction from looking at 
the sun, and he had no use he said for his compass 
because he didn’t know whether to go east, west, north 
or south in order to reach the river. He had become 
so excited that he would run through the woods until 
exhausted, and generally he would wind up at the place 
from which he started. 

This seems to be the genera! experience of men lost 
in the woods. Instead of keeping cool and following 
their compass, or, if without one, a direction from the 
sun, they imagine the compass is wrong, they get an 
idea that camp is located in just such a direction, and 
the more they trave! the worse they become, until 
finally they reach a half-crazed condition. It would 
seem as if a man with a compass could work out of 
any part of Wisconsin now that it is so gridironed with 
railroads and so completely laid open by the work of 
the lumbermen, and yet only last fall a well-known 
physician while hunting was lost, and it was only after 
snow disappeared that his remains were found only a 
few miles from the place from which he started, ana 
from all appearances he had wandered around until he 
died from exhaustion and exposure. 

It is a bewildering thing to get lost in the wild woods 
and start out two or three times from a given point, 
in an effort to find your bearings, only to wind up at 
the same starting point. It is discouraging, and one 
can at once see how it would put the mind of an inex- 
perienced person in a whirl. The main thing, however, 
is to keep cool. The first tendency, if a compass is at 
hand, is to doubt it. Don’t do it. Stick to the com- 
pass, no matter how much it may seem to deviate, and 
it will always be found to be correct. 

There is an old story current about an Indian who 
went out to hunt and carried a compass with him for 
the first time. When ready to return to camp he fol- 
lowed the compass, only to find that he was lost. He 
looked at the compass and said to himself, “Compass 
lost, Indian lost.” Then he placed the compass on a 
log and with a stick shattered it with one blow, and 
as he did so ejaculating: “Compass go to ——, Indian 
find himself,” and he did. 

This may be all right for the Indian, but it won’t do 
for the white man unless he is an experienced woods- 
man. A man who, when in the woods keeps his head, 
can take a compass line and by sticking to it can land 
himself among familiar landmarks. The next thing is 
not to be in too much of a hurry. Don’t tire yourself 
out, but carefully husband your strength. Guard against 
emergencies by always seeing to it that you have some 
matches and a small lunch in your pockets before you 
start out. You may have to lie out all night, and if 
you do when darkness overtakes, stop, build a fire and 
stay by it until daylight. Don’t shoot all of your am- 
munition away at once. If you are with a party you 
should have a signal for help. For instance, three shots 
fired as quickly as possible might mean that you wanted 
some one to come to you. If yeu gave the signal and 





it was not answered then wait a little while before re- 
peating it. 

When going into a new country to hunt we have 
always taken the direction of the water courses and 
the general trend of the ridges, so that when without 
a compass on a cloudy day knowledge of these things 
helps us out when in a strange place. Any wind storms 
that have passed through a country have usually come 
from one general direction, and by noting this and the 
way that the timber lies, information that may be of 
value can often be obtained. The runways of the deer 
generally cross the country in a well defined direction, 
and by observation of this a man can still further for- 
tify himself. Our own experience in this phase of life 
in the woods has not been extensive, but we have fre- 
quently known of parties hunting near us whose mem- 
bers have suffered severely. In one instance one man 
laid out one night and had his feet so badly frozen 
that he was crippled for life. CaAROLUS. 


In a New England Park. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The winter of 1903-4 will long be remembered in New 
England for the extreme and continued cold that pre- 
vailed, which, with the numerous storms, caused the de- 
struction of many game birds, nearly exterminated the 
Bob White, and even many of the ruffed grouse, which 
are supposed to be able to survive the most severe 
weather, were unable so to do. It has been the general 
impression that the grouse’s habit of budding would pre- 
vent individuals of this kind from suffering from want 
oi food, but an examination of a number of these grouse 
that have been found dead has shown empty crops, 
although apple and poplar trees, the buds of which they 
are said to be particularly fond of were within easy reach. 

We have in Springfield, within a mile and a half of 
the business center, 465 acres of land belonging to the 
city, called the Forest Park, which has not been devel- 
cped in quite so artificial a manner as has been the case 
with many such places in other towns. Within its limits 
regularly breed the woodcock, Bob White and ruffed 
grouse, and wood duck have several years nested there. 
A flock of fifty or more semi-domesticated wild geese 
roam at their will around the park, some of which each 
scason pair and raise their young. For a number of years 
ring-necked pheasants have there been raised in confine- 
ment, and every spring many of these have been let loose, 
some of which have remained and made their home in the 
park. Last winter it was noticed that these pheasants 
were standing the hard weather much better than the 
otner game birds and that they did not seem to want for 
food. Ten years or more ago there was planted in one 
section of the park a half acre or more of barberries 
(Berberis vulgaris). These have grown to be shrubs 
three or four feet in height, with long spreading branches, 
which, during the colder months, are heavily laden with 
scarlet berries. It was observed that the pheasants were 
feeding upon this fruit, and during the winter eat many 
bushels of these berries. Following a fall of snow the 
conditions among the barberry bushes were similar to a 
barnyard in the country after a storm of this kind, where 
the snow had been trampeled down by domestic fowls, 
sc numerous were the foot prints of the pheasants. I 
mention these facts, thinking they might interest persons 
who are engaged in raising these birds, for this kind of 
barberry is easily cultivated and will not only furnish 
pheasants with plenty of food during the colder months, 
but the shrubs will give them shelter against inclement 
weather and their living enemies. 

The presence of representatives of any of these species 
of birds that I have mentioned, in a public park, where 
they are protected in fact, as well as by law, makes a very 
attractive addition to what is usually found in such places. 
The honking of a goose, the drumming of a ruffed grouse, 
the whistle of a Bob White, the glimpse of a pheasant 
skulking in the high grass, or of a woodcock skimming 
over a group of alders, are sounds and sights that give 
pleasure to many. OQ. Morais, 
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Do Bears Destroy Game? 

Jackson, Wyo., March 30.—Editor Forest and Stream. 
—Do bears kill game? I have been in a country for 
twenty years where there are plenty of bears, black, brown 
or silver tips. I have hunted them a great deal, having 
killed, and been the cause of killing, too in that time, 
and I have yet to find the first instance whete a bear has 
killed a game animal of any kind, yet they like meat and 
no matter how well fed they are they will go a long 
ways out of their way to feed upon the carcass of any 
game animal killed by a hunter, and this has been the 
undoing of a great many bears. The huntet, by taking 
advantage of this weak point and setting a steel trap 
properly, is almost sure to get bruin, as aftet he has 
once found a carcass he will invariably return to it time 
and time again. It is true beats will sometimes prey 
upon domestic stock. In fact, I once saw, while travel- 
ing with a pack outfit upon a wagon road just after a 
heavy rain, where a large grizzly bear had been upon 
the road. His long claws had sunk deep in the moist 
earth, and upon investigating and following the bear’s 
track a short distance I came to where there had been a 
struggle and something had been dragged away. I fol- 
lowed the trail for about a mile, and there at the foot of 
the mountain I came upon a three-year-old cow that the 
bear had killed and dragged away. 

I think that such cases are rare, and I consider the 
bear one of our best game animals, and I am glad that 
in place of Wyoming paying a bounty upon each bear 
killed they are now protected for ten months of the year 
upon all timber reservations of the State, and I trust the 
time is not far distant when they will be afforded the 
same protection as all other game animals. I agree with 
Mr. Long that nearly all the stories about the bear are 
not written from personal observation, and believe his 
reputation for doing harm is greatly exaggerated. Bears 
are very sly, and in some cases might be able to conceal 
the fact that they do harm to game of any kind; but, as 
I said, in all my experience in hunting them, I have yet 
to see a single instance where I thought they had harmed 
any game animal; yet in this same time I have been where 
mountain lions, wolves, coyotes and other animals had 
killed hundreds of game animals. 

A bear’s food seems to be nearly entirely vegetable; 
they eat grass, weeds and roots, nuts and insects. They 
seem to take special delight in digging out squirrels and 
mice, not to get the animals, but to rob their cache of 
nuts or grass roots. : 

We are told that bears den up fat and come out in the 
spring poor; now the fattest bears [ ever saw was in the 
spring, just after they came out of their dens, which, in 
this country, is usually in May. Their first food seems 
to be the young grass, just starting, but if they can get 
at some carcass containing fairly good meat they don’t 
seem to care for anything else. A short time after they 
come out all their fat disappears. Their food up to the 
berry season is grass, weeds and roots, with some ants, 
grasshoppers and grubs as a relish; then berries and 
last nuts. A bear knows where every old carcass in the 
country is, and if you track him he will take you to one 
after the other, even after they are all consumed, but if 
he finds a good fresh carcass in dark heavy woods, he 
will often lay by it for days, and in some cases he will 
bury it completely. He holes up in November, high up. 
in heavy timber, usually where the snow will hie till 


June. S. N. Lgex. 


Wild Ducks and Marsh Lands. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., April 1.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: It has come to be generally recognized that 
the scarcity of wild ducks in this region, where formerly 
there were many thousands, is due to the draining of 
marshes that formerly afforded them protection and feed. 

There has been no general slaughter of ducks, like that 
of buffalo, and the introduction of smokeless powder 
and repeating shotguns has simply made the birds more 
wary, and when driven from the large lakes in this 
vicinity, if there are no pools or wet marshes in which 
they can pass the night they fly to Lake Michigan and 
often forget to come back. 

If shotguns could be made that would shoot fine shot at 
all distances, from four rods to a mile, and make a 
30-inch pattern at all ranges, there would be danger of 
wiping out the ducks, but none of us will ever see that 
day. However, while the ducks can not be wiped out 
by improving the firearms under present restrictions for 
hunting, they can most assuredly be driven out by drain- 
ing the marshes, and this, in time, will produce the effect 
feared—their extinction. ; J 

The wisdom of the State in preserving wild ducks 
may be somewhat from poetic reasons, illustrated in the 
love of even non-hunters, to see these beautiful birds of 
passage flying northward in spring to their mysterious 
homes and southward again in the fall, but the main 
reason is to promote the sport of hunting, because a 
close acquaintance with the woods and fields is needed 
by thousands of the State’s hardest workers, in order to 
keep them in good health. : 

This class is very large and takes in every man who 
owns or borrows a shotgun, while back of these is a 
large sympathetic class that would join in the sport if 
it could. These two classes, which include many of our 
foremost citizens, resent the growing tendency to drain 
every marsh in the State, though such draining may add 
a few dollars to the farm receipts for the year. Every 
extensive marsh drained not only encroaches upon sports 
afield but is a hindrance to the conservation of the water 
supply of the country to an extent that had been estimated 
at more than the cutting off of double that acreage of 
heavy forest. 

This last is a reason that appeals at once to every 
citizen, sportsman or not. 

One of the reasons that have caused government for- 
est reserves to be made, has been to afford an opportunity 
to the poor man to enjoy the sport of hunting, which, in 
time, without this, would be narrowed down to the rich 
in protected reserves. 

It is time that a general movement was made toward 
setting apart worthless marsh lands as game preserves. 

When drained they are always subject to ruin by dis- 
astrous floods, and in a single wet season all that has 
been spent on them may be brought to naught. As gov- 





ernment game preserves, they would be a source of 
— enjoyment to even the poorest citizen of our 
and. 

For years-past there has been a growing feeling that 
wild ducks would soon become extinct. A few were 
seen here in the spring and fall, and only a few. The 
old time flight was gone. Large marshes hereabouts 
were 7 and the streams low, on account of lack of 
spring freshets and heavy fall rains. The rainfall re- 
mained the same, but, owing to open winters, there was 
- eee of snow and ice to flood the marshes in 
April. 

This year all was changed. Heavy fall rains flooded 
the marshes. Heavy snow and twenty-four inches of ice 
covered land and water up to the middle of March. 
Floods not seen since 1881 have made room for millions 
of wild ducks, and the ducks are here. They are feeding 
on submerged cornfields, turnips and other vegetation. 
Old hunters at Lake Koshkonong report that the air is 
full of ducks and that it “is just like old times.” Thou- 
sands of acres of “State lands” are nothing but swamps 
and marshes that would be worth ten times as much to 
the State withdrawn from sale and kept as game pre- 
serves as they can ever bring if sold under the hammer. 

H. L. Hoarp. 


A Pipe Full. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Perhaps one of the greatest pleasures incidental to 
the pursuit of game is that derived from a close ob- 
servation of the wild creatures themselves in their 
haunts. It is, I think, a pleasure more real than the 
actual killing of the game, though truly that part of 
it is, to most of us at least, a source of keen enjoy- 
ment. 

No one who has ever killed game will gainsay the 
delicious thrill of satisfaction and self-applause that 
follows the careful stalk and the successful shot. The 
picture of the buck lurching to fall as venison—your 
vension, the cleanly killed quail falling like a plummet, 
the sudden wilting of the gaily plumaged drake or 
black-necked Canada goose, remains fixed in our mem- 
ory, to be recalled and enjoyed again and again, long 
afterwards. 

For, whether we have to thank a whilom savage an- 
cestry or the fact of our being carnivores, there re- 
mains in most of us enough of blood-lust to desire to 
slay in season game for the sake of the game itself. 
Even the pleasure that we derive from studying our 
friends. of fur and feather is not wholly free from a 
desire to kill. For, apart from those desiccated speci- 
mens of humanity whose sole purpose in studying any- 
thing animate is to catalogue it according to order, 
family genus and species, and juggle with its I.atin 
name—is it not anticipation that makes it pleasurable 
to watch the wild fowl, for instance, sporting about the 
marshes? Anticipation of what—why, doubtless, the- 
shoot we will have on the morrow, or the next week, 
or next season. 

These rather rambling and incoherent remarks are 
the substance of a thought brought to mind a short 
while ago when the writer was whiling away an after- 
noon in the delightful occupation of tinkering with de- 
coys and boats and other paraphernalia, and preparing 
for a shoot on the morrow. 

I was hidden in some tules running out into the lake 
and forming a point on which a stand was located. 
There had not been a gun fired on the grounds for sev- 
eral days, and the birds were floating around in small 
rafts here and there, most of them apparently asleep, 
while the shores were the resting places of thousands 
of others basking in the warm rays of our midwinter 
sun. The day was ideal; a brisk breeze from the west 
hummed through the tules and whipped up miniature 
waves on the lake, and caused a sleepy lap lap of water 
against the rushes. 

Not more than a gunshot away a flock of ten white- 

fronted geese floated, occasionally, preening their glossy 
plumage and now and then dipping thirsty bills in the 
water, and then pointing them straight at the sky, to 
let the drops trickle down their trim necks. A band 
of shovelers, swimming along in single file, their gaudy 
red, white and blue contrasting sharply with the modest 
gray and drab of the geese, were making voluble com- 
ments on the weather, and their great peace and con- 
tentment, one occasionally pausing to tread water and 
flap lazy wings in the breeze. Now and then some 
swooping hawk would drop down and create consterna- 
tion among the teal on the shore, causing them to take 
flight in a series of whirls and evolutions, perfect as 
one bird, which no hawk could follow. Far down the 
lake numbers of white dots bobbing about, gleaming 
in the sunlight, marked a raft of pintails riding in the 
open watcr. 
_ It made a satisfying picture, and as I sat there, blow- 
ing meditative rings from my pipe, I wondered: Is 
this what those chaps mean who advocate hunting with 
a camera, and who preach a doctrine of bloodless 
sportsmanship? It was truly a beautiful picture—the 
birds, the background of sunlit, breeze-kissed water, 
and I was certainly very well content without a gun. 
But then at that very moment was not anticipation 
busily at work, weaving pictures from the past of what 
the morrow might have in store? And still wonder- 
ing I walked back to the cabin to fill my shell case. 
Rosert Erskine Ross, 
CaLIrornia, 





_ Paris, Saturday—Spring fashions for Parisian dogs 
include many novelties, such as colored cambric night 
shirts, rubber shoes, thick, fluffy dressing gowns to wear 
after a bath, straw and felt hats, special wicker sofas, 
cushioned and bedecked with garlands and ribbons; nail 
files, ear picks, powder boxes and vaporizers. 

At the dogs’ dressmakers, in the Palais Royal, I 
noticed this week a white, hairy cloth overcoat bordered 
with white mohair galons, a red velvet collar and a 
pocket for the handkerchiefi—New York Herald. 


“This race problem is a dreadful thing.” “Yes,” an- 
swered young Mrs. Torkins; “whenever I see Charley 
get a pencil and begin to figure on the entries in a race, 

know there’s going to be trouble.”—Washington Star. 
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News from the Itfinois. 


Tue ducks are.flying north, blue-winged teal and mal- 
lard. But they do not make this State their rendezvous 
as in former times when blue ponds dotted the land- 
scape and little streams wandered like silver threads 
through the woof of copper-colored prairie grass. 

Along the rivers and lakes the wild orgies of the hardy 
ieathered travelers are ‘still held with all the old-time 
noise and chatter, but the rivulets have dried away and 
the ponds have been converted into good corn lands, by 
the aid of tilling. 

Howsomever, the hunter’s fret gets into the veins of.a 
few men and boys when the wild duck’s cry is heard, 
and buff hunting coats and brown leggings go slipping 
away to dredge ditches which take the place of the ponds 
and streams of other days, for the ducks and geese must 
still find a few resting places on their way to the Labrador 
coast. 

But the game does not tarry now, as of old, a few days, 
a week at the most,-and these doughty birds of passage 
have left us until the winter drives them south again. 

Twenty years ago it was no uncommon thing to be 
able to find a dozen nests of wild goose and duck in a 
five minutes’ walk. To-day not one duck will be found 
vesting in the old haunts. 

Of prairie chicken and quail there are scarcely any to be 
found in the middle portion of the State. What a change 
man has wrought in a few years; time was when, as a 
little child, I counted daily, when the weather was cool, 
or during the winter months, strings of both quail and 
grouse hanging up on my father’s back porch, ready 
alike to make a meal for friend or stranger. Now one 
must go far afield for the chickens, and be invited by a 
farmer to his fields at that. 

Yes, the ducks are flying northward, blue-winged teal 
and mallard, but for sport one must pack his grip and go 
after them, to Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Meanwhile the hunter has nothing left in the way of 
game, if game it may be called, save the timid rabbit and 
the noisy sparrow. But the coming youth clings to a 
gun quite as tenaciously as ever did his father, and now 
and then kills one of his companions by way of careless- 
ness . Mrs. JAMES Epwin Morris. 


Subsistence in the Wilderness. | 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

THE lamented death of Mr. Leonidas Hubbard must 
cause profound sorrow to all your readers, and the state- 
ment fhat Mr. Hubbard was inadequately equipped and 
not sufficiently experienced in woodcraft should add to 
that sorrow. Any information regarding the natural re- 
sources to be found in an uninhabited country and the 
best means of utilizing them must be of very great value 
to all who undertake such trips, but unless we are in a 
position to give such information and do so, let us re- 
train from telling the public how much better we could 
have made the trip and how much we should enjoy doing 
so. 

Let us rather pay an affectionate tribute to the memory 
of one whose writings were so entertaining, instructive 
and free from self-glory. 

It is the experience of some persons who have traveled 
in the north country that a gill net is easily transported 
and will furnish many times its own weight of food for a 
long period; that fish traps can be made from willows, 
brush, etc.; that the inner bark of willows, alders, etc., 
can be twisted into lines and made into nets; but this is 
a slow and tedious process. 

All these facts, and many others, are known to the 
Indians of the north country, and the fact that one of the 
party was an Indian would indicate that unusual con- 
ditions were encountered which overtaxed their resources. 

When animal life is scarce in the north land it is very 
scarce indeed. In spruce timber a few squirrels can 
almost always be depended on. Rabbits may be plentiful 
for a few years and then almost entirely disappear. Cari- 
bou are constantly on the move and may be beyond reach. 
Ptarmigan may be found most unexpectedly when not 
needed and be conspicuous by théir absence in time of 
want. Blueberries and cranberries are generally abun- 
dant, but what an unsatisfying substitute to digestive 
— accustomed for generations to more nourishing 
ood. 

It would certainly be the part of wisdom for anyone 
venturing into the “Land of Little Sticks” to take a 
reasonable supply of light nutritious food and not trust 
entirely to the resources of the country. 

E. Frey Batt. 


Trails of the Pathfinders. 


Monroe, Neb., March 6.—Editor Forest and Stream.— 
I am much interested in the articles now appearing in 
Forest AND STREAM, called “Trails of the Pathfinders,” 
and shall look for the coming of Forest AND STREAM 
with unusual pleasure as long as they last. 
L. H. Norra. 








Wasuincton, D. C., March to—I am exceedingly glad 
you are publishing this series of articles on early ex- 
pioration in North America. The books are so rare, and 
the privilege of consulting them so restricted, that your 
publication of the most important matter must be a 
source of information and delight to a great many people. 

C. Hart Merriam. 





Ketter, Wash., March 9.—I am reading your articles 
on the frontier with great pleasure. Having spent the 
greater part of my life on the frontier, such articles seem 
to become a part of my nature. Lew Wi-mot. 





New York, March 21.—I take this opportunity to 
thank you for the pleasure and interest with which I am 
reading “Tales of the Pathfinders.” 


ws L. F. Brown. 


Mr. Plane (who is fond of dogs)—“Miss Waite, don’t 
you think you ought to have an intelligent animal about 
the house that would protect you and”—— 

Miss Waite—“Oh, Mr. Plane! This is so sudden.”— 
Philadelphia Press, 








Voracious Pike. 


CatuinG the pike the fresh water shark is a name 
well applied, for he is bold and anything that conies his 
way is food-for his maw. It is a known fact to those 
who have studied its habits that he will eat frogs, 
young ducks, musquash, in fact, anything that happens 
to be in front of him, not even barring his own off- 
spring. How destructive they are in a trout or white- 
fish lake is well known. 

One of the lakes on which I was stationed yeats ago 
was said to have been, formerly, good for whitefish, 
but was now almost nude of this staple food of the 
dwellers at the post, brought about by the increasing 
number of pike. 

As I was likely to be in charge, for a few years at 
least, I sét to work to destroy these marauders. The 
lake is only a mile and a half long by a quarter broad. 
It discharges into a large river by a shallow creek, but, 
by this creek, no doubt, miany pike were added to the 
number at éach spawning time. 

The creek took miy attention first, and we staked it 
from side to side with pickets six feet high and planted 
them about two inches apart. 


At the back or river side of this barrier we kept - 


some old, almost useless, nets set coritinuously. They 
were doubled so that no small sized pike could pass. 
This was done during the low water in August. 

My tiext miove was to eniploy every boy, girl and 
old womai about the post trolling for pike. We sup- 
plied them with the trolls and lines and paid them a 
cent apiece for every pike over a foot long. 

During this trolling process we kept some nets of 
large mesh, set purposely for the bigger ones. For 
days and weeks there must have been landed on an 
average a hundred a day, and yet they came. 

As most of the pay was taken out in cheap “bulls- 
eyes” at a cent apiece the real outlay in money was tiot 
considerable. 

The following spring we inaygurated another system 
of warfare against the pests, and that was by paddling 
quietly around the bays and shooting them while they 
lay spawning and basking in the sun and shallow water. 

Often three or four would be clustered together. A 
shot would not kill the whole, but it would stun them 
so we could finish them with the paddle. 

One that was killed in this way measured thirty-nine 
inches long and weighed thirty-five pounds. A fish of 
this size was good eating, and therefore used at the 
post. 

The small, slimy ones, however, were burned in num- 
bers on a brush heap. 

With such persistent and continued onslaught on our 
part, at the end of the first year their numbers were 
very noticeably decreased, and at the close of the fol- 
lowing summer they were positively scarce, and a very 
welcome number of whitefish stocked our lake in their 
place. 

I resided at that post for twelve years, and we werc 
never in want of the finest fish for the post’s consump- 
tion, 

Before closing this sketch I must tell one anecdote 
about a pike, even if I lay myself open to be disbelieved 
by the reader. I am well aware that fish stories stand 
in bad repute and the veracity of the narrator doubted. 
The following is positively true and came under my 
notice: 

Years before the foregoing part of my story hap- 
pened I was stationed on the height of land north of 
Lake Superior, and one afternoon portaged my canoe 
over into a small chain of beaver lakes “hunting for 
signs.” 

It was a “still, calm day,” as some high-flown writer 
would put it, 

+ dropped would have fallen straight to the 
earth. 

I was paddling very quietly out into the lake from the 
portage when I noticed something moving very gently 
on the surface a few yards ahead of the canoe. Getting 
closer I made this out to be the fin of some fish moving 
sluggishly. Pushing the canoe further in advance with 
noiseless knife strokes of the paddle, I got close enough 
{6 see it was a pike with a whitefish half protruding 
from its mouth and almost dead from suffocation. 

‘This, 1 thought, is a rare occurrence for a person to 
witness, and gently reaching dut my hand I inserted 
my thumb and finger into the eye sockets and lifted 
both into the canoe. 

On getting ashore at the next portage I forced open 
the jaws of the pike, and the whitefish dropped from 
them. The half that had been inside the pike’s mouth 
was quite decomposed, while the part out in the water 
was comparatively fresh.. 

In trying to swallow this fish, which was two-thirds 
the pike’s own length, he had distended his jaws to the 
utmost, but they only opened enough to reach near the 
back fin, and here fixing his teeth in savage fury the 
biter had bitten more than he could eat. He was 
equally unable to disgorge himself as he was incapable 
of swallowing, and thus by his greediness he brought 


on his doom, . 


FOREST -.AND STREAM: 


Noticing his stomach was in a distended shape caused 
me to rip it open with my knife, and out tumbled the 
remains of a smaller whitefish, almost quite digested, 
which had been swallowed whole and would have meas- 
ured nearly a foot long. 

It was gluttony and not hunger that caused him to 
reach ati untimely end, a moral for greedy little boys. 

Martin HunNrTER. 





Tarpon at Tampico. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The season at Tampico, Mexico, has this year been 
extraordinary, even for this well-known fishing 
ground, and your readers may be interested in the 
fortunes of our party of three rods during ten days’ 
fishing in those waters, swarming with tarpon, jack- 
fish and shark, and with myriads of smaller Gulf fish 
that crowd the entrance to the river and bay. 

W.; our veteran of five seasons here, who fishes 
always with the tangible result in view, pronounces 
the season without parallel in his experience in the 
number of fish hooked and landed in a given number 
of days. 

_ Tampico is not ideal, either in its conveniences for 
living or its equipment for the fisherman. In both 
of these, in fact, it is decidedly lacking; the hotels 
are poor and the food far from appetizing, while every 
item of tackle must be taken with you and all repairs 
be made by the fisherman himself as best he may. 
Ruiz, the proprietor of the most available boats, pro- 
vides skiffs with boatmen at $4 Mexican ($2 Ameri- 
can money) per day, with a charge of $2 for the chair, 
of which you thereupon become the owner. 

The tarpon fishing is in the Januco River, abreast of 
the town, and extends to Tamos, a little village nine 
miles above. Below, as far as La Barra, “the bar” 
or entrance from the Gulf, a distance of some eight 
miles, the jackfish run plentifully, and sharks are to 
be readily taken from eight to ten feet in length. 
Our “savalo” or tarpon record covers seven days— 
Feb. 3 to 1o—and shows fifty-eight fish to the three 
rods, the largest 6 feet 4 inches in length, with a girth 
of 40 inches; weight (by formula) 154.6 pounds. The 
others varied in weight from 70 to 125 pounds, and in 
length from 5 feet 4 inches to 6 feet 8 inches. These 
fifty-eight tarpon represented approximately a third 
of our “rises’—that is, of fish actually hooked—and 
the three rods must have had during the seven days at 
least 150 tarpon fairly “on.” W. and the writer, fishing 
side by side one morning for perhaps two hours, 
“rose” nineteen fish during that time. W.’s method, 
and E.’s and my own for the first few days was to 
shoot the fish with a revolver after it had been 
brought in near enough to the boat to lift the head 
and shoulders out of water; but my own fancy later 
was to land the fish on the shore, take the hook from 
its mouth and return it to the water. In most cases I 
am confident that it survived the operation. The 
banks of the river are low and muddy, and the landing 
is far from being a pleasant process, but it gives the 
tarpon a chance for his life, and is, I think, to be 
commended in the case of.a fish which is practically 
inedible, and in most cases a sheer waste. The natives 
will, it is true, accept the gift of a tarpon, but its sub- 
sequent use is more than doubtful; it has fertilizing 
properties, however, and may be so disposed of. 

The jackfish, or “purel,” is a powerful fighter, but 
does not leap. He is a tireless puller, however, and 
it is no easy matter to bring him to gaff. In appear- 
ance he is a direct contrast to the tarpon, being com- 
paratively short and deep and of a clear orange color, 
varied with white and blue. He is said to be excel- 
lent eating—certainly the shark finds him a dainty 
morsel, as we found on opening one of his captors. 
The jack runs in size from 8 to 30 pounds, our largest 
of the fifty or more taken weighing 23 pounds. 

Four sharks, taken at La Barra, where we passed 
two days on the fine sand beach, by hand-line from 
the shore, and three specimens of moonfish, the latter 
of an exquisite color and shading—a sort of iridescent 
blue—completed our creel. It was a wonderful ex- 
perience in what one may call the heavier or more 
strenuous fishing. As an exhibition of fish power the 
rush of the tarpon is incomparable, and the first 
straight leap into the air, head up and silver body 
quivering in the sunlight, one of the moments of a 
fisherman’s life. The tug of the purel is simply 
amazing, and the alternation of their powerful strug- 
gles with the leaping and lashing of fifteen tarpon, 
our heaviest day’s catch, should be more than satis- 
factory to the seeker for exciting sport. 

Our weather was as nearly perfect as may be. 
Only one day were we kept ashore by a norther, in 
the teeth of which the wise fisherman goes not forth. 
At such times, and in the non-fishing intervals our 
visit was made more than pleasant by the cordial re- 
ception and kind attention of friends, who did every- 
thing to make it long and happily remembered. 

“i Hewry G, Pickerinc. 
Boston, April 12, - 





The Opening Day. 


Ou, don’t get up yet, boys. What time is it? 4:30, 
eh. Too early. Dark for two hours yet. = don’t 
you let up and let me sleep a while yet. ou are 
positive pests, and I will even up with you fellows 
yet. 

All awake now and hustling, I can tell you. Where 
are we going to head for? “The island for me,” says 
George. “I'll try the log jam and the North Pass- 
age,” breaks in Norman. “Well, the best remaining 
spot is the long level for me. Shall we meet at the 
old elm for lunch? We are up none too early after 
all, boys, and I hurriedly apologize for my growling; 
but it was tough to be dragged out so. I wonder 
if Vet will have our breakfast ready, so we won't lose 
any time? Did he have bait procured for us, so we 
won’t have to wait to get it this morning? We never 
thought to ask him to do it. Wonder if he could 
have forgotten it.” 

“Dear old Vet. Breakfast is ready for us, boys, 
and so is the bait. Why do we forget that he never 
forgets? How it does tickle him to see us so crazy 
and so happy to be here. 

“Don’t eat so fast, boys; it is unhealthy; and you 
look so greedy. You are not hungry, eh? Only eating 
because it is ready and not quite light enough to go 
yet. Here is Vet again with our lunches all ready. 
Better come with us, Vet. You only think you are too 
old and rheumatic. You will forget it all with the 
first trout. Well, good-by. Much obliged for your 
trouble. Oh; yes! we'll catch ’em to-day, sure. Just 
right; not going to be too bright; do you think so, 
Vet?” 

At last we are started, and it seems miles to the 
river. “It don’t seem as if it used to take so long to 
get there, does it, boys? And how light it is now! It isa 
shame we are not there now! What time we are 
wasting! Here’s where we part. Well, good luck 
tc you. Don’t fail to be at the old elm at noon, boys.” 
I must hustle now, get to work, and not be outdone 
to-day as usual. I wonder why George always catches 
the most and the largest? I am sure that the level is 
the best spot to-day, and I must be careful. It does 
seem, though, as if I would never get started at it. 
Oh, at last! The same old spot. Look at that log. 
That’s where George hooked his two-pounder last 
season, right under that spur projecting over the dark 
pool and alongside the little eddy. Surely there must 
be another there now. I am shaking so that I can 
hardly get ready. What am I thinking of? I am 
almost in open view, and how can I expect to do 
business with a trout and so ignore his cunning? 
Baited at last! Is it possible? No trout there! I 
would not have believed it. Well, well! Come to 
think of it, I was too careless. Now for the old root 
below. I must look out now. There! What a beauty! 
Another, and another! What a day! Is it possible? 
Past noon? What will the boys think of me? Too 
late to go to the old elm now. I will have to eat alone 
and explain to them to-night. It is too bad; but I 
never dreamed that it was so late. I won’t stop but a 
minute now to eat my lunch, and then get to fishing 
again. . . 

The days must be getting shorter instead of longer. 
Where did my lunch get so thoroughly soaked? It 
must. have been away back there when I slipped in 
just as I hooked that big fellow. This doughnut is 
about four times its original size, I should judge. 

Off again! Glorious luck—beautiful fish—splendid 
weather. Oh, oh, can the day be so near over? It 
can’t be possible. Well, I can’t stay another minute, 
if I am to get back to-night. I am a little tired after 
all. Didn’t think it. Yes, this is me, Vet. Have the 
boys come back yet? What luck did they have? Is 
it so, Vet? Have they really beaten me again? 
Fifteen apiece, and George has a 13%-pounder? I 
don’t care much, Vet. I have had such a day. 


100 Sportsmen’s Finds. 
%6 


Most fishing stories are supposed to be untrue, or at 
least greatly exaggerated, and in case the above heading 
may lead the unsuspecting reader to pass over the para- 
graph we hasten to say that although it is a fishing 
story, it is also an absolute fact. It appears that some 
time ago a member of the Ladies’ Branch of the Kennel 
Club, residing in Jersey, sent to a local firm of jewelers 
four Ladies’ Branch shields to be made into menu hold- 
ers. The jewelers sent them to a firm of manufacturing 
silversmiths in London, who returned them to Jersey on 
the 15th of January, per London and South Western 
Railway. Three weeks ago a fisherman was spearing 
for eels near the Royal Pier at Jersey, and brought up 
on his spear a parcel done up in a portion of a trouser 
leg. On inspection he found enclosed oe es, silver 
shields, which, as the owner’s name was inscribed upon 
Bae were eventually restored to her—London Kennel 
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Ocean Cruises sad Races *; Yachts Enrolled in “the? New York Yacht Club. 


s-% 6 


A SEARCH among the records of the New York Yacht 
Club from its foundation in 1844 to the present time, 
brings to light much interesting data bearing upon this 
subject. 

The following lists cannot fail to attract those who 
are interested in the sport of yachting, as their perusal 
will recall almost all the events in our yachting world 
for the past sixty years. 

Some of these dates may not be quite accurate, and any 
corrections will be most gratefully received by the club. 





As early as 1850 a yacht flying the flag rounded Cape 
Horn, and shortly afterward the flag was carried to 
English waters and the Baltic by the schooner America, 
the sloop Sylvie, and the steam yacht North Star. 

The America’s sailing at Cowes gave great impetus to 
the sport on both sides of the Atlantic. 

North Star, the first steam yacht in the club, made a 
cruise to the Baltic. The incident of the Wanderer, 
slaver, although not pleasant to dwell upon, is unique in 
the history of yachting. In Edith Mr. R. B. Forbes 
had a vessel peculiarly adapted for shoal water, as when 
she grounded, the water ballast in the double bottom was 
pumped out and the yacht floated at once. 


1850-——-BETTY BLISS—Schooner, Geo. B. Rollins, owner. 
Sailed from New York for San Francisco; was reported 
lost on west coast of South America. 


1851——AMERICA—Schooner, 170 tons; Com. J. C. Stevens, 
owner. 
New York to Havre, twenty-one days. 


181——AMERICA—Schooner, 170 tons; Com. J. C. Stevens, owner. 
Race around Isle of Wight’ for Royal Yacht Squadron 
cup—now America’s cup. 


1851——-A M ERICA—Schooner, 170 tons; Com. J. C. Stevens, owner. 
TITANIA—Schooner, 100 tons; Robt. Stevenson, owner. 
Race from Nab Light Vessel, 20 miles to sea and re 

turn. Won by America. 


ere 105 tons; Louis Depau, owner. 
New York to Havre, 16 days 12 hours. 


1853-——-SYLVIE—Sloop, 105 tons; Jaule Depau, owner, against 
English cutters, and schooners. 
Race 20 miles to windward and return from Nab Light 
Vessel. Won by Julia, English cutter. 


1853——-NORTH STAR-—Steam yacht, 1,857 tons; Cornelius Van- 
Summer. derbilt, owner. 
Cruise. to Baltic and Mediterranean ports. First steam 
yacht in the N. Y. Y. C. 


1855——-SYLVIE—Sloop, 105 tons; H. G. pin, owner. 
Summer. Southampton to New York, 34 days. Returned dis- 
mast 


1857-8—W ANDERER-—Schooner, 238 tons; J. D, Johnson, owner. 
Winter. Sailed for a cruise to Havana and New Orelans. Re- 


turned to New York. 


1858——W ANDERER—Schooner, 238 tons; W. C. Corrie, owner. 

july. Sailed from Charleston for Trinidad and St. Helena. 
She returned to Brunswick, a glover, November, 
1858. At the meeting of the N'Y’ y ». Feb. 3, 1859, 
W. C. Corrie was expelled from ier “club, and the 
Wanderer’s name from the club list. 


1858——-H AZE—Schooner, 87 tons; W. H. McVicker, owner. 
Svm- SYLVIE—Schooner, 106 tons; W. A. Stebbins, owner. 
mer. FAVORITE—Schooner, 138 tons; A. C. Kingsland, owner, 
WIDGEON—Schooner, 101 tons; Wm. Edgar, owner. 
UN DINE-—Sloop, 44 tons; L. L. W. gH 5 owner. 
REBECCA-—Sloop, 77 tons; J..G nnett, Jr., owner. 
MADGE-Sloop, 99 tons; RF. “Loper, owner. 
NA—Sloo tons; Ww. B. Duncan, owner. 
UNA Soop, 59 tons; S. W. Thomas, owner. 
First ocean soe Beene around Long Island, about 250 
miles. Won by Sylvie and Minnie. 


ce 


1868——EDITli—Centerboard schooner, 46.6tons (built of iron, 
Nov. with water ballast in a double bottom); R. B. For 
owner. 


Provincetown to Rio de la Plata in 42 ny Mr. 
Forbes cruised in the tributaries of the Rio de la Plata 
in this yacht. 


18%1——IIENRIETTA—Schooner, 158 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
owner. 
Loaned to U. S. Government and taken into the U. S. 
Revenue ‘ores rs command of Lieut. J. G 


- i ¥ M. | Attached to U. S “South At- 
se anys sees | 170 to: 
U. Ss Navy in he St. Johns River, Fla, 


cod ateg setschod ts the South’ Atlactic Biotinding Sonsdren 
» and other ports. Sailed 


of Viee Admiral David’ D, Porter, U Borne on 
the books of the anid 1, Poster, U. 8. 


meet * he 132 tons; T. P. Ives, owner. 
a ioe United mited States Government; pet 
Atlantic Blockading Squadron, U. S. Navy. 


Nos Agimur Tumidis Velis. 


In 1862 the famous America came into possession of 
the Navy Department, and did good work on blockading 
duty. The schooner yachts Hope and Henrietta also 
served their country during the Rebellion. 

In 1866 Alice, 27 tons, sailed to Cowes, being the 
smallest yacht up to that time to cross the ocean. This 
year saw also the sweepstakes race, New York to Cowes, 
won by Henrietta. 

In 1868-70 we find the N. Y. Y. C. represented in 
Enxglish racing by Sappho and Dauntless. 

In 1875 occurred the first yacht race for steam yachts. 
This race was around Long Island, and was won by 
Ideal. 

In 1878 the steam yacht Jeannette was lost in the 
Arctic on a voyage of discovery. 

In 1885 the first circumnavigation of the globe was 
made by a N. Y. Y. C. yacht—the schooner Brunhilde. 

The centerboard schooner Iroquois passed through the 
blizzard of 1888 that wrecked so many good vessels. 

The Utowana was the first auxiliary of the N. Y. Y. C. 
to cross the ocean. This was in 18o1. 

In 1897 a flag member of the club, Miss Susan De 
Forest Day, cruised in her steam yacht Scythian to the 
West Indies. 


1865——FLEETWING—Schooner, 206 tons; Geo. A. Osgood, 


owner. 

HENRIETTA—Schooner, 230 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
owner. 
Ocean match from Sandy Hook Lightship to Cape 


May Lightship and return, 212 miles. Won by Fleet- 
wing. 


1865——HENRIETTA—Schooner, 230 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
owner. 
Octo- PALMER—Schooner, 194 tons; R. F. Loper, owner. 


ber. Ocean match from Sandy Hook Point to and around 
Cape May Lightship and return, 220 miles. Won by 
Henrietta. 


1866——-V ESTA—Schooner, 201 tons; Pierre Lorillard, owner. 
HENRIETTA—Schooner, 230 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
owner. 
Ocean match from Sandy Hook Lightship to and 
around Cape May Lightship and return, 212 miles. 
Won by Vesta. 


1866——-ALICE—Sloop, 27 tons; T. G. Appleton, owner. 
July 12. Sailed — nore to Cowes, I. W., Capt. Arthur H. 
Clark, N. . C., in command, 


ETT he etneee, 230 ‘tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
ec. owner. 
FLEETWING—Schooner, 206 tons; Geo. A. Osgood, 


owner. 
VESTA—Schooner, 201 tons; Pierre Lorillard, Jr., owner. 
Ocean match, Sandy Hook Lightship to the Needles, 
I. W., England, under N. Y. Y. C. rules. Won by 
Henrietta. 


1867——ALICE-—Sloop, 27 tons; T. G. Appleton, owner. 
Cowes to Boston. 


1867——-V EST A—Schooner, 201 tons; Pierre Lorillard, Jr., owner. 
Cowes to New York, 34 days. 


1867——-H EN RIETTA—Schooner, 205 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
owner. 
Cowes to New York, 36 days. 


1867-—-F LEETWING—Schooner, 206 tons; Geo. A. Osgood, 
owner. 
Cowes to New Bedford, 42 days. 


1868——-SAPPHO—Schooner, 274 tons; E. A. Lawrence, owner. 
New York to Cowes, 14 days. 


1868——-A LINE—Schooner, 212 tons; R. Sutton, owner. 
CAMBRIA—Schooner, 188 tons; games Ashbury, one 
SAPFHO—Schooner, 310 tons; Capt. Baldwin (N. 

C.), owner. 
International yacht race around the Isle of Wight, 
England. Won by Cambria. 


1868-—-SAPPHO—Schooner, 274 tons; E. A. Lawrence, owner. 
Cowes to New York, 32 days. 


1869——-EV A—Schooner, 81 tons; Louis L. Lorillard, owner. 
Feb.-Apr. To Havana and return. Winter cruise. 


1869———-SAPPHO—Schooner, 310 tons; W. P. Douglas, owner. 


New York to Queenstown, 12 days 9 hours 6 minutes. 
Record crossing. 


1860 AUN TLESS—Schooner, 268 tons; J. G.. Bennett, owner. 
New York to Queenstown, 12 days, 17 hours 6 minutes. 


oe oo. 288 tons; Geo. L. Lorillard, owner. 
New York to Cowes. Lost’on Cape Bon, Africa, 1869. 


1870——SAPPHO—Schooner, 810 fons: sy. P. Douglas, owne. 
Cowes to New York, 31 


1870——-SA PPHO—Schooner, $10 tons; W. P. 
Mey CAMBRI A-—Schooner, 188 tons; ion Mnbusy Ch (Royal 
10. Harwich Y. C.), te e oF ae 
nternational race, 60 miles to sea 
turn to starting mask aff Isle of Wight. Woo by 


The United States Government took over many of the 
steam yachts of the club during the war with Spain. 
Among those that did good work was Gloucester. 

In 1902 a squadron of thirteen N. Y. Y. C. yachts 
assembled at Kiel, under command of Rear-Commodore 
C. L. F. Robinson, N. Y. Y. C. This year also the Uto- 
wana, auxiliary, won from four rivals a prize offered by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron in a race under sail alone. 

The steam auxiliary barque America, N. Y. Y. C., made 
a cruise to the Arctic, 1902, and one in 1903. 

In 1893 a squadron of five N. Y. Y. C. yachts were at 
Kiel under command of Rear-Commodore Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, N. Y. Y. C. 

The earliest ocean race of the club was between the 
Maria, sloop, and Coquette, schooner, in 1846. 

Many of the America’s Cup contests and other races 
under the rules of the club have been sailed off Sandy 
Hook over ocean courses. 


N. B.—The different measurement of the same vessels 
-—tonnage and otherwise—is accounted for by the various 
changes in the New York Y. C. measurement rules from 
time to time. 


+ 


1870——_SAPPHO—Schooner, 310 tons; W. P. Douglas, owner. 
aay CAMBRIA-—Schooner, 188 tons; James Ashbury (R. H. 
Y. C.), owner. 
International match, second race: Nab Light Vessel 
to and around Cherbourg Breakwater, 66 miles, and 
return. Sappho, sailover. 


1870——_CAMBRIA—Schooner, 188 tons; James Ashbury (R. H. 
May 17. Y. C.), owner. 
SAPPHO—Schooner, 310 tons; W. P.. Douglas, owner. 
International match, third race: Nab Light Vessel, 60 
miles triangle. Won by Sappho. 


a A 3 yg 188 tons; James Ashbury (R. H. 
Summer. 


Cc). 
DAUNTLESS” Schooner, 268 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr. 
owner. 
International match from Daunt’s Rock, Ireland, to 
Sandy Hook Lightship. Won by Cambria. 


1871—_DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 268 tons; Com. J. G. Bennett, 
Summer. r., own 


Sapo" Schooner, 274 tons; Vice-Com. W. P. Douglas, 


WANDERER~Schooner; Louis L. Lorillard, owner. 
Match race on cruise with N. Y. Y. C. Squadron to 
Cape May. From Sandy Hook to Cape May Lightship. 
Won by Wanderer. 


1871—_—_ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 253 tons; Geo. L. Lorillard, 
owner. 
New York to Gibraltar. 


1871I—-ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 253 tons; Geo. L. Lorillard, 
owner. 
Cowes to Newport, 34 days. 


1872—-RESOLUTE—Schooner, 13,755 cubical contents; A. S. 
June a Hatch, owner. 
TIDAL WAVE—Schooner, 8,880 cubical contents; Wm. 
Voorhis owner. 
MADELEINE-—Schooner, 8,544 cubical contents; J. Voor- 


his, Jr., owner. 
FOAM—Schooner, 6,404 cubical contents; S. Homans, 


owner. 
MAG1C—Schooner, 4,519 cubical contents; Franklin Os- 
good, owner. 
PEERLESS— Schooner, 2,782 cubical contents; J. R. Max- 
well, owner. 
Wallack cup, over an ocean course. Won by Madeleine. 


em ne-Gtecem, 17%5 tons; Jacob Voorhis, Jr., 
uly owne 
RAMBLER—Schooner, 240 tons; M. Forbes, owner. 
Match for Brenton’s Reef cha lenge cup; Sandy Hook 
Light Vessel to and around LBrenton’s Keef Light 
Vessel, off Newport, and return, about 300 miles. Won 
by Rambler. 


1872——-RAMBLER-—Schooner, 240 tons; J. M. Forbes, owner. 
at MADELEINE-—Schooner, 175 tons; Jacob Voorhis, Jr., 
owner. 
Match for Brenton’s Reef challenge cup. Course, from 
Brenton’s Reef to and around Sandy Hook Light Ves- 
sel; about 300 miles. Won by Rambler. 


$e DEBADEAUGHT Schooner, 240 tons; ‘a. B. Stockwell, 


PALMER—Schooner, 194 tons; R. Stuyvesant, owner. 
— May challenge cup: Sandy Hook Light Vessel to 
around Five- ethem Bank Light Vessel and re 
turn, about 212 miles. Won by Dreadnaught. 


1872—-SAPPHO—Schooner, 310 aaa’ ave P. Douglas, owner. 
New York to Cowes, 18 


1872-—-D AUNTLESS—Schooner, 268 tons; J. G. Bennet 
New York to Cowes, 25 om J. — 


ae ye ea pens J. G. Bennett, owner. 


1873—-ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, tons; J. F. Loubst, 
New York to Cowes, 33 days 
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1873——EN CHANTRESS—Schooner, 276 tons; J. F. Loubat, 
* ALARM Schooner, 25 tons; A. C. Kingsland, owner. 
CL1O—Schooner, 67 tons; T. B. Asten, owner. 

EV A—Schooner, 77 tons; E. Bird Grubb, owner. 
ATALANTA—Schooner, 145 tons; Wm. Astor, owner. 
DREADNAUGH T—Schooner, 240 tons; A. B. Stockwell, 


owner. 
, ;EON NO. 10—Schooner, 105 tons; N. Y. Pilot. 
WapE NO. j1—Schooner, 132 tons; N. Y. Pilot. ; 
EDMUND BLUNT NO. 2—Schooner, 120 tons; N. Y. 


c MARSHALL NO. 3—Schooner, 85 tons; N. Y. 


Pilot. : 
“WELL NO. 7—Schooner, 137 tons; N. J. Pilot. 
. x NEGUS NO. 1—Schooner, 134 tons; N. J. Pilot. 
MARY E. FISH NO. 4—Schooner, 107 tons; N. J. Pilot. 
WALLACE BLACKFORD-—Schooner smack, 80 tons; E. 
H. Rogers & Co., owner. 

W. H. VAN NAM E—Working schooner, 180 tons; W. H. 
Van Name, owner. 

REIN DEEK—W orking schooner, 140 tons; Capt. Howard, 


owner. 
SHARPSHOOTER—Working schooner, 120 tons; C. M. 
Crossman, owner. 
RACER—Working schooner, 130 tons; Eugene Howard, 
owner. 
Ocean regatta with classes for New York pilot boats, 
working schooners and fishermen, for the Bennett 
rizes. Owl’s Head, N. Y., to and around Cape May 
ight Vessel and return to Sandy Hook Light Vessel. 
Won by Enchantress. $1,C00 purse to pilot boat T. S. 
Negus; $250 purse to working schooner Wm. H. Van 
Name; $250 purse to schooner smack Wallace Blackford. 


3-_FAUSTINE—Schooner, 95 tons; G. P. Russell, owner. 
= New York to Cowes, 18 days. 


1873——ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 276 tons; J. F. Loubat, 
Oct. 14. owner. 
DREADNAUGHT-—Schooner, 240 tons; A. B. Stockwell, 


owner. 
Match race, Cape May challenge cup: 
to Cape May Light Vessell and return. 
Enchantress. 


Sandy Hook 
Sailover for 


1874—-ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 200 
owner, and three English 
French rules. 
International yacht race off Havre; ocean course about 
45 miles. Won by Corinne, English schooner. 


tons; J. F. Loubat, 
schooners and cutters; 


1874 VIK ING—Schooner, 151 tons; Mahlon Sands, owner, 
New York to Cowes, 30 days. 


1874——EVA—Schooner, 77 tons; E. Bird Grubb, owner. 
Winter cruise to West Indies and return. 


1874—— NETTIE—Schooner, 116 tons; Rev. Geo. Hepworth, owner. 
Cruise to Bay St. Lawrence and return. 


1874—-ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 320 tons; J. F. Loubat, 
July 27. owner. 
FAUSTINE-—Schooner, 120 tons; S. Peabody Russell, 
owner, and other boats. 
Havre to South Sea; race for French prizes. Won by 
Corinne, English schooner. 


1874—-EN CHAN TRESS—Schooner, 
Aug. 8. owner. 
EGERIA—Schooner, 152 tons; J. Mulholland, owner. 
Prince of Wales challenge cup: Around Isle of Wight, 
105 miles. Won by Egeria. 


320 tons; J. F. Loubat, 


18745—JOSEPHINE—Schooner, 143 tons; Lloyd Pheenix, owner. 
Winter cruise to the Windward Islands. 


1874-5—TIDAL WAVE-—Schooner, 153 tons; Wm. Voorhis, owner. 
Winter. Cruise to Windward Islands and return. 


1875—-ENCHANTRESS—Schooner, 320 tons; J. F. Loubat, 
owner. 


Cruise from Cowes to Norway and Baltic ports. 


1875——VIKING—Schooner, 151 tons; Mahlon Sands, owner. 
Cowes to New York. 
1875——-Fourteen schooners, six sloops and five steam yachts. N. 
July. » a Ae 
Squadron. ocean cruise to Cape May. 


1875——_IDEAL—Steam yacht, 200 tons, Theo. Havemeyer, owner. 

July 1. LOOKOUT-—Steam yacht, 76 tons; Jacob Lorillard, owner. 
Around Long Island. First steam yacht race over 
ocean course. Won by Ideal. 


1875——Nine schooner and four sloops. 


x. Ti ¥. Cc 
July 13. 


Cape May regatta, 20 miles to sea and return. 
ners: Madeleine, schooner; Vindex, sloop. 


1875——_RESOLUTE—Schooner, 206 tons; Rufus Hatch, owner. 
Oct. DREADNAUGHT—Schooner, 231 tons; C, J. Osborn, 


12. owner. 
VESTA—Schooner, 191 tons; S. M. Mills, owner. 
Sweepstakes; Sandy Hook Lightship to and around 
Cape May Lightship and return, 212 miles. Won by 
Resolute. 


Win- 


1875——_D AUN TLESS—Schooner, 267 tons; J. G. Bennett, owner. 
Oct. RESOLUTE—Schooner, 210 tons; Rufus Hatch, owner. 
27 Match race, Sandy Ilook to and around Cape May 
Lightship and return, 220 miles. Won by Dauntless. 


187%6——-V ESTA—Schooner, 191 tons; S. M. Mills, owner. 
New York to Queenstown, 


1816——AM ERICA—Schooner, 170 tons; B. F. Butler, owner. 

June - ALARM—Schooner, 225 tons; G. L. Kingsland, owner. 

26. GRACIE—Sloop, 71 tons: é R. Halsey, owner. 
ARROW-—Sloop, 66 tons; Daniel Edgar, Jr., owner. 
VINDEX- Sloop, 54 tons; R. Center, owner. 
WINDWARD—Sloop, 27 tons; H. L. Willoughby, owner. 

Centennial Regatta, N. Y. Y. C. rules. From Sandy 

Ilook to and around Cape ae Light Vessel and re- 

turn, about 220 miles. Won by America, schooner; 

Arrow, slcop. 


1876——IDLER—Schooner, 191 tons; Samuel Colgate, owner. 
July WANDERER—Schooner, 208 tons; James Stillman, owner. 
27. TIDAL WAVE—Schooner, 202 tons; Wm. Voorhis, owner. 
COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN—Schooner; Chas. Gifford, 
owner. 
Brenton’s Reef challenge cup. I I 
to and around Brentcn’s Reef Lightship and return. 
Won by Idler. 


1876-——ATALANTA—Schooner, 145 tons; Wm. Astor, owner. 
Oct. IDLER—Schocner, 191 tons; Samuel Colgate, owner. 
12. Ocean race for Loubat cup. From Owl’s_ Head 


Vessel, and return. Won by Atalanta. 


: 


1877——AMDASSADOR—Schooner, 431 tons; Wm. Astor, owner. 
Winter cruise to Florida. 


1877——-W ANDERER—Schooner, 208 tons; Vice-Com. J. Stillman, 


owner, — s 
Winter cruise to Florida. 


1877-—-IDLER—Schooner, 191 tons; Samuel J. Colgate, owner. 
Winter cruise to West Indies. 


1877——IDLER—Schooner, 191 tons; Samuel Colgate, owner. 
Sept. VESTA—Scnooner, 225 tons; S. M. Mills, owner. ; 
7. RAMBLER—Schooner, 293 tons; W. H. Thomas owner. 
DREADNAUGHT-Schooner, 64 
owner. 


Sandy Hook Light Vessel to Cape 





Sandy Hook Lightship 


to 
Sandy Hook Light Vessel; thence to Cape May Light 


tons; C. J. Osborn, 
Ocean race for the Cape May challenge cup. From 
Cape May Light Vessel 


1878——-JEANNETTE-—Steam yacht (bark), 145ft. Lw.l; Jas. G. 


Bennett, owner. 
A voyage in search of the North Pole, in command 
of Licut. C. W. de Long, U. S. N., and N. Y. Y. C. 
Lost in the Arctic Ocean. 


1873———_INT REPID—Schooner, 100 tons; Lloyd Pheenix, owner. 
Jan.-May. Winter cruise to West Indies. 


1880——-RESOLUTE—Schooner, 105 tons; C. G. Francklyn, owner. 
Cruise to Labrador and return. 


1880-1—INTREPID—Schooner, 100 tons; Lloyd Phoenix, owner. 
May-May. Cruise to European waters and return. 


1881I——_DAU NTLESS—Schooner, 116 tons; J. R. Waller, owner. 
April. Cruise South. 


1882--—-W AN DERER—Schooner, 208 tons; E. D. Morgan, owner. 
Fan ie to European waters, and arrived at New York 
uly 


1882--D AUNTLESS—Schooner, 116 tons; C. H. Colt, owner. 
Sept. To Europe; returned Oct, 11, 1883. 


1§82-——-GITAN A—Schooner, 97 tons; W. F. Weld, owner. 
Nov. A cruise to the West Indies. 
1882-8--IN TREPID—Schooner, 100 tons; Lloyd Phcenix, owner. 
Nov.-Apr. To West Indies and return to New York. 


1883-—-FORTUNA—Schooner, 105ft. I.w.l.; H. S. Hovey, owner. 
Cruise to Mediterranean and return. 


1883---NORSEMAN-—Schooner, 113ft. 
Summer. owner. 


Sailed for a cruise in European waters, returning Oct. 
15, to New York. 


1884-—-DAU NTLESS—Schooner, 116ft. lw.l.; C. HI. Colt, owner. 
Crossed the ocean, returning from European trip. 


1884-—-NAMOUNA-Steam Yacht, 217ft. l.w.l.; Com. J. G. Ben- 
nett, N. Y. Y. C., owner. 
Arrived at Newport from Bordeaux, France. 


18%——-CARMELITA—Schooner, 65ft. l.w.l.; J. Coleman, owner. 
New York to Rio Janeiro and return. 


1884-FORTUNA-Schooner, 105ft. l.w.l.; H. S. Hovey, owner. 
Cruise to West Indies and return. 


1884—-MAGNOLIA—Steam yacht, 93ft. l.w.l.; Fairman Rogers, 
owner. 
Cruise 


l.w.l.; Ogden Goelet, 


r 
to West Indies and return, 


1884—-MONTAUK-—Schooner, 94ft.; Rear-Com. Saml. R. Pratt, 
Feb.-May. N. Y. Y. C., owner. 
Cruise to West Indies and return to New York. 


1884—-ILEEN—Cutter, 65ft. l.w.l.; A. Padelford, owner. 
March. Cruise to Fernandina, Fla., and return. 


1884——W ANDERER—Schooner, 106ft. I.w.l.; Geo. Weld, owner. 
April. Cruise to West Indies and return. 


1884-—_-F LEETWING—Schooner, 12lft. racing length; R. S. EI- 
June 16. liott, owner. 
MONTAUK-Schooner, 121ft., racing length; S. R. Pratt, 


owner. 

FORTUNA—Schooner, 112ft. racing length; H. S. Hovey, 
owner. 

RUTH—Schooner, 98ft. racing length; H. Hathaway, 
owner. 

GRAYLING—Schooner, $1ft. racing length; L. A. Fish, 


owner. 
ESTELLE—Schooner, 88ft. racing length; J. D. Smith, 
owner. 
Race around Lung Island, about 250 miles. 
Grayling, schooner, 


1884-GRACIE-—Sloop, 79ft. racing length; J. P. Earle, owner. 
June ILEEN—Cutter, 78it. racing length; A. Padelford, owner. 
16. FANNY-—Sloop, 72ft. racing length; Prince & Whitely, 


owner. 

WENONAH—Cutter, 72ft. racing length; J. Stillman, 
owner. 

HILDEGARD=Sloop, 69ft. racing length; H. Oe¢elrichs, 


owner. 
ATHLON —Sloop, 58ft. racing length; J. 
VIXEN—Sloop, 5lft. racing length; 


Won by 


C. Barron, owner. 
. C. Lawrence, Jr., 
owner. 


ORTVA—Cutter, 69ft. racing length; C. Smith Lee, owner. 


Wen by Fanny, sloop, first class, and Vixen, sloop, in 
second class, 


1885——-W AN DERER—Schooner, 106ft. 1.w.1.; Geo. Weld, owner. 
Cruise to West Indies and return. 


1885—--DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 116ft. l.w.l.; C. H. Colt, owner. 
Cruise to Bermuda and return. 


1885—--GITAN A—Schooner, 97ft. l.w.].; Wm. F. Weld, owner. 
Cruise to West Indies and return. 


18&85——AMY-—Steam yacht, 185ft. l.w.].; E. D. Morgan, owner. 
Sailed Nov. 22, 1884, from Southampton, Eng., for the 
Mediterranean, and eastward through the Suez Canal 
e gaat Singapore and Manila, and return to New 
ork. 


1885-M OH EGAN—Schooner, 100ft. i. 
Spring. owner. 
A cruise to the West Indian waters. 


1885——_BRUNHILDE-—Schooner, 102ft. l.w.l.; John J. Phelps, 
June 29, owner. 

Sailed from New London on a cruise around the world, 
going eastward. Returned via Cape Horn to New 
York May, 1888 Time of cruise, three years. 


1885-—-D AUNTLESS—Schooner, 116ft. 1.w.l.; C. H. Colt, owner. 
. i GENESTA—Cutter, Sift. l.w.l.; Sir Richard Sutton, owner. 


L.w.l.; D. Burnham, 


Light Vessel to Brenton’s Reef 


turn, about 300 miles. Won by Genesta, 


1885—— DAUN TLESS—Schooner, 116ft. 1.w.).; C. II. Colt, owner. 
GENEStA—Cutter, Sift. [.w.l.; Sir Richard Sutton, oman. 
00 
Light Vessel and return, 


Sept. 
26. Match for Cape May challenge cup. 
Light Vessel to Cape May 
about 220 miles. 


1886——-NORNA—Schooner, 95ft. l.w.l.; Alex. J. Leith, owner. 
Cruise to West Indies and return. 


1886-——-CORONET—Schooner, 125ft. 1.w.l.; R. T. Bush, owner. 
June. Sailed for Cowes, 1. W., Eng. 


ee en 86ft. 1.w.1.; G. H. B. Hill, owner. 
ug. 


Sandy 
Won by Genesta. 


port June 26. 


1886-—-GITANA—Schooner, 97ft. 1.w.l.; Wm. F. Weld, owner. 
et Cruise to Mediterranean and return. 
pring. 


1886-—_AM Y—Steam 


ques, 185ft. 1.w.l 
October. Left New 


.; E. D. Morgan, owner. 
ork for Cowes, 1. W. 


1886——NIRVANA-—Schooner, 72ft. l.w.l.; Gen. Perkins, owner. 
Late Cruise to Nassau, Bahamas and return. 
pring. 


1886-—-AMBASSADRESS—Schooner, 130ft. Lw.l.; Nath. Thayer, 


Winter owner. 5 
& Spring. Cruise to West Indies and return. 


Indies and 


1887——-W AN DERER—Schooner, 
February. 


Match for Brenton’s Reef challenge cup. Sandy Hook 
ight Vessel and re- 


Arrived at New York from Cowes, having left that 


1886-——M ONTAUK-—Schooner, %ft. lw.l.; John FE. Brooks, 
Winter Cruise to West return. 


CARER TR- Seo, 65ft. t.w.1.; H. Belknap, owner. 
inter. 
& Spring. 


Cruise to West Indies and return. 


1887——RUT H—Schooner, 93ft. 1.w.l.; Tfenry Marquand, owner. 


Cruise to Newfoundland and return. 


1887——JU LI A—Schooner, 80ft. 1.w.1.; Chester W. Chapin, owner. 
January. 


Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


106ft. lw.l.; Geo. W. Weld, 


owne 


e 
Sailed for West Indian cruise. 


1887——ALVA—Steam yacht, 252ft. l.w.].; W. K. Vanderbilt, owner. 
February. Sailed from New York 


for cruise to West Indies, re 
turning home March 24. 


1887—-—D AUNTLESS—Schooner, 116ft. l.w.1.; C. H. Colt, owner. 
March CORONET—Schooner, 125ft. l.w.l.; R. T. Bush, owner. 


Ocean match race, N. Y. Y. C., New York to Cork 
Harbor, Ireland. Won by Coronet. 


we 


1§87——-NIRVANA-—Schooner, 72ft. l.w.l.; Gen. Perkins, owner. 
Winter 


Cruise to Nassau, Bahamas. 


and Spring. 
1887——INTREPID—Schooner, 100ft. 1.w.1.; Lloyd Phcenix, owner. 
June. Sailed for a cruise in European waters. Returned 


April, 1888. 


"aie ae 105ft. I.w.l.; H. S. Hovey, owner. 
une. 


Sailed for a cruise in European waters. 


1887——ALV A—Steam yacht, 252ft. l.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, owner. 


Sailed for a cruise in European waters. Alva’s east- 


July. I ) 
ern point was Alexandria, Egypt. 
1§87——Nine schooners, five sloops (first class), nine sloops (sec- 
August. ond class), N. Y. Y. C. 
Ocean squadron run, N. Y. Y. C., Oak Bluffs to Mar- 
blehead, 110 miles. Cups presented by J. P. Morgan, 
Esq. Won by Sachem (schooner), Volunteer (sloop) 
eal Bedouin (sloop). 


1887—-NIRVANA—Schooner, 72ft. lw.l.; Gen. H. W. Perkins, 
Dec. 10. owner. 
Left New York for Nassau, Bahamas. 


1888S——-D AUN TLESS—Schooner, 116ft. l.w.l.; C. H. Colt, owner. 
Cowes to New York. 


1888——-YAMPA—Schooner, 110ft. lw.l.; Chester W. Chapin, 
January. owner. . 
Sailed from New York for a cruise in West Indian 
waters, 
1888S——-MONTAUK-—Schooner, 95ft. l.w.l.; John FE. Brooks, 
March. owner. 


Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters, 


1888—--CORONET—Schooner, 125ft. l.w.l.; R. T. Bush, owner. 

Mar. 23. Sailed from New York for San Diego, Cal., via Cape 
Horn. Sailed thence around the world, arriving at 
New York from Gibraltar, April, 1899. 


1888-—-IROQUOIS—Schooner, 80ft. lw.l.; T. J. Coolidge, Jr., 
Spring. owner, 


Cruise in West Indian waters. 


1888——-W AN DERER—Schooner, 106ft. 1.w.1.; 
April. owner. 
Cruise to West Indian waters. 


1888—-BRUNHILDE—Schooner, 102ft. l.w.l.; John J. Phelps, 
April. owner, 


Left New York for a cruise to West Indian and 
European waters. 


1888——_F ORTUNA—Schooner, 97ft. 1-w.1.; TTenry S. Hovey, owner. 
Avg. 16. Arrived at Marblehead 32 days from Southampton, Eng. 


18883--Y AMPA—Schooner, 110ft. Chester W. Chapin, 
owner. 


Cruise from New York to European waters. 


Geo. W. Weld, 


Lw.1.; 


1889—-ALVA—Steam yacht, 252ft. 1.w.l.; W..K. Vanderbilt, owner. 
Feb. 2. Left Baltimore for a cruise in European waters. Re 
turned to Newport, R. I., July 20. 


1889——GITANA—Schooner, 99ft. 1.w.l.; Wm. F. Weld, owner. 
April. Sailed from Boston for a cruise in European waters. 


1883-—-F REDONTA-—Schooner (afterward a fisherman); J. Mal- 
Summer. colm Forbes, Jr. (N. Y. Y. C.), owner. 
A cruise to the Azore Islands. 


1890-—-STRANGER—Cutter, 65ft. I.w.].; Geo. H. Warren, owner. 
Sailed from Boston to Liverpool, Eng. 


1890——-IROQUOIS—Schooner, 80ft. 1.w.1.; Ralph N. Ellis, owner. 
Tuise to Bermuda and return. 


1890-—SAGAMORE-—Steam yacht, 160ft. l.w.l.; John Slater, 
April. owner. E 


Arrived from cruise in West Indian waters, 


1890—-ALV A—Steam yacht, 252ft. I.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, owner, 
Feb. 4. Voyage to Great Britain, France, Portugal, Spain, 
Italy and return to Newport, R. L,, July 8. 


1891—ALVA—Steam yacht, 25%ft_I.w.1.; W. K. Vanderbilt 
Feb. 21. Sailed for cruise in the Mediterrar Soe 
New York April i. e¢ Mediterranean. Returned to 


1891—-SULTANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. 1.w.1.; T: 
May. Sailed for quae ia Sencgue ae i eh. oe 


1891—-UTOWANA—. ili 3 : 
ee oe Auxiliary, 155ft. Lw.l.; W. West Durant, 
Sailed for cruise in European waters. 
1892-—-SAGAMORE-Steam yacht, 160ft. Lw.l.; W. A. Slater, 
owner. 
A cruise South and return via Bermuda. 


1892-—-Y AM PA—Schooner, 110ft. 1.w.1.; C. W. Chapin, owner. 
Cruise to European waters. 


1892-——-SULTANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. I.w.1.; 
June 2. Return to New York from Mediterranean, via Azores. 


1892—W ADENA-—Steamer, 147ft. l.w.l.; J. H. W 
Jan.-Oct. Cruise of 30,000 miles, ete ume 


tone orhataeee and | Fay a Ss. ¥. C 
ug. cean squadron run, New York Y. C., Vi 
to Martlehead, 110 miles, for cups aan y 


Morgan, Esq. Won by Constellation (schooner), and 


Wasp (sloop). 


1893-——_IROQUOIS—Schooner, 80ft. I.w.1.; Ralph N. Ellis, owner. 


ise to the West Indies. 


1893-—-ALERT—Schooner—0ft. 1.w.l.; John N, Luning, owner. 
Cruise in European waters, 


1888--GITANA—Schooner, 99ft. l.w.l.; Geo. W. Weld, owner. 


Cruise in West indian waters. 


1893-—-NAVAHOE-—Sloop, 84ft. 1.w.l.; 


RP. : 
April. Sailed. Newport to Cowes, 1. Ceeell,. cman 


W., Eng. 


ee ee ee yacht, 160ft. lw.l.; Edgar Scott, 


owner, 


Left for a cruise around the world to the eastward, 


arriving in New York again Sept. 13, 1894, 


owner. 
for 9 cruise in West Indian waters, 


Trenor L. Park, owner. 


1893—-CONQUEROR—Steam yacht, 188ft. Lw.l.; F. W. Vander 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Aprit 23, 1904. 


—o EES 


18883—-COMANCHE-—Steam yacht, 166ft. Lw.l.; H. M. Hanna, 
Spring. owner. 
Cruise to Cuba and the West Indies. 


18883-——-ONEIDA—Steam yacht, 121ft. L.w.l.; E. C. Benedict, owner. 
Spring. Cruise to Cuba and Nassau. 


ee ASLAN TIC~Behoome, S3ft. Lw.l.; Wilson Marshall, 


pring. owner, 
Cruise to Nassau and West Indian waters. 


18883——ITUNA—Steam yacht, 135ft. I.w.l.; Aug. Belmont, owner. 
Spring. e in West Indian waters. 


Ng nnn yacht, 160ft. lw.l.; Edgar Scott, 
2 Sting Cruise in West Indian waters. 


| ~ lee DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. lw.l.; Geo. Trotter, 
uly 


owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in European waters. 


1893——ALMY—Steam yacht, 155ft. lw.l.; Frederick Gallatin, 


— Sailed for a cruise to Newfoundland. 


1893——-BRITANNIA—Cutter, 85ft. l.w.l.; H. R. H. the Prince of 


Wales, owner. 
NAVAHOES—Sloop, 84ft. L.w.l.; R. P. Carroll (N. Y. Y. C.), 
Cun] May challenge cup. Ocean course, Isle of Wight 
to Cherbourg and return. Won by Britannia. 


eSATA NEA —Comter, 85ft. l.w.l.; H. R. H. the Prince of 
Sept. es, owner. 
*  NAVAHOE-Sloop, 8éft. l.w.l.; R. P. Carroll (N. Y. ¥. C.), 
wner. 
Boomten’s Reef challenge cup. Ocean course, Isle of 
Wight to Cherbourg and return. Won by Navahoe. 


1888——VALIANT-—Steam yacht, 293ft. l.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, 


Nov. 19. owner. re 
Sailed from New York for a cruise in European waters. 


12983-_NAVAHOE=—Sloop, 84ft. l.w.l.; R. P. Carroll, owner. 
Nov. 6. Arrived from Cowes, I. W., Eng., about 46 days out. 


1894 INTREPID—Auxiliary, 132ft. 1.w.l.; Lloyd Phcenix, owner. 
Feb.-May. Cruise in West Indian waters. 


00-—-L-AGC A Senoner, 90ft. I.w.1.; John E. Brooks, owner. 
April. Sailed from New York for Glasgow, Scotland. 


1894-CORONET—Schooner, 124ft. l.w.1.; A. Curtis James, owner. 
Winter Cruise in West Indian waters. 
& Spring. 


189—-SULTANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; J. R. Drexel, owner. 
Spring. Southern cruise. 


18944—-BARRACOUTA-—Steam yacht, 114ft. lw.l.; John R. Fell, 
Spring. owner. : 
Cruise in West Indian waters. 


1893—-MARGARITA—Steam yacht, 206ft. Lw.l.; A. J. Drexel, 
May 1. owner. 7 . 
Left Philadelphia for cruise to Bermuda and return. 


1894 VIGILANT—Yawl 86ft. l.w.l.; Geo. J. Gould, owner. 
May-June. Crossed from New York to Gourock, Scotland. 


189—-W ADENA-—Steam yacht, 157ft. l.w.l.; J. H. Wade, owner. 
June 7. Passed out by andy. Hook bound’ on a cruise around 
the world. Arrived home June, 


1894—-ATALANTA-—Steam yacht, 229ft. lw.l.; Geo. J. Gould, 


June. owner. 
New York to Cowes. 


1894—_INTREPID—Auxiliary, 132ft. 1.w.l.; Lloyd Phoenix, owner. 
Summer. Cruise to Quebec, via ports in western Newfoundland. 


1894-_ELEANOR-Steam yacht, 208ft. l.w.l.; W. A. Slater, owner. 
October. Sailed for a cruise 42,405 miles around the world, arriv- 
ing New York via Cape Horn, March 10, 1896. 


18945—ITUNA-—Steam yacht, 135ft. Lw.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
Dec.-Apr. Cruise to Central "American waters. 


ps MAY yacht, 204ft. lw.l.; Com. E. D. Morgan, 
July 3. Y. C., owner. 
Salled 4 for Cowes, I. W., Eng. 


18%——BARRACOUTA-—Steam yacht, 114ft. Lw.l.; J. R. Fell, 
owner. 
Cruise to Mediterranean. 


1895——-SYLVIA-—Steam yacht, 130ft. l.w.l.; Vice-Com. E. M. 


anuary. Brown, owner. 
J ueenstown, Ireland, to New York; Capt. Arthur H. 


lark, N. Y. ¥. C., in command. 


189%——Y AMPA—Schooner, 110ft. I.w.l.; R. S. Palmer, owner. 
Jan. 17. Sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


189—— VIGILANT—Yawl, 86ft. l.w.l.; Geo. J. Gould, owner. 
April. Sailed from Southampton for New York. 


1895——- FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Trotter, 


y 2. owner. or 
Arrived at New York after an extended cruise in 


European waters. 


18%——VALIANT-—Steam yacht, 293ft. l.w.l.; Wm. K. Vanderbilt, 
June. owner. : 
Arrived at New York from Gibraltar. 


18%——-LASCA—Schooner, 90ft. l.w.l.; John E. Brooks, owner. 
June. ‘Arrived at New York after an absence of 15 months in 


European waters. 


189%——ALMY—Steam yacht, i6dft. I.w.l.; Frederick, Gallatin, 
jJuly-Aug. _ owner. 
Cruise to Maritime Provinces. 


1895——_ATALANTA-—Steam yacht, 229ft. lw.l.; Geo. J. Gould, 


August. owner. 
Arrived at New York from Europe. 


189%——-M ARGARITA-—Steam yacht, 206ft. lw.l.; A. J. Drexel, 
August. owner. 
Southampton to Philadelphia. . 


18%——Y AM PA—Schooner, 110ft. l.w.l.; R. S. Palmer, owner. 
October. Falmouth, Eng., to Boston. 


aa yacht, 119ft. lw.l.; A. L. Barber, 
andeed. from a cruise in West Indian waters. 


, tes <p yo 124ft. Lw.l.; A. C. James, owner. 
Sailed for San Francisco via Cape Horn. 


189%-——_T RITON—Schooner, 62ft. l.w.l.; E. C. Clark, owner. 
Dec. 15. Sailed for a cruise to Bahamas and return. 


18%——_W ANDA-—Steam yacht, 127ft. l.w.l.; H. S. Henry, owner. 
Winter Cruise in West Indies. 
& Spring. 


1£95—-—CORONET—Schooner, 124ft Lw.l.; A. C. James, owner. 
by aa A West Indian cruise via Bermuda. 
pring. 


189%——VALIANT—Steam yacht, 291ft. l.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, 
January. owner. a 

Sailed for Mediterranean ports. 
1896——ARCTURUS—Auxiliary, 136ft. Lw.l.; Rutherford Stuyves- 


— From Southampton, Eng. for « cruise in the Mediven 


18%——-AILEEN—Steam yacht, 115ft. 1.w.l.; Edwin A. Stevens, 
January. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise to West Indian waters. 


189%——_BRUNHILDE-—Schooner, 102ft. l.w.l.; J. M. Masury, 
January. own 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


18%——-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
January. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1896>—-NAVAHOE—YawIl, 84ft. 1.w.l.; R. P. Carroll, owner. 
February. Sailed for a cruise in W: est Indian waters. 


18965—-NORNA—Schooner, S4ft. I.w.l.; E. R. Coleman, owner. 
February. Cruise to Bermuda and return. 


189%---HERMIONE-Steam yacht, 145ft. l.w.l.; H. L. Pierce, 
February. _ owner. 
Cruise to the Windward Islands. 


1896—-Y AMPA—Schooner, 110ft. 1.w.l.; R. S. Palmer, owner. 
February. Sailed for a cruise in West "Indian waters. 


189%——_-COMANCHE-—Steam yacht, 165ft. l.w.l.; H. M. Hanna, 
Feb.-Apr. _ owner. 
Cruise to West Indian waters. 


189—_INTREPID—Auxiliary, 132ft. l.w.l.; Lloyd Phoenix, owner. 
Mar. 19. Sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


189%6——-BLACK PEARL—Steam yacht, 144ft. l.w.l.; E. B. Sheldon, 
March. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in the West Indian waters. 


1896——_CORONET—Schooner, 124ft. i.w.l.; A. C. James, owner. 
April 25. Sailed from San Francisco for Japan. Carried scientists 
to observe eclipse of sun. 


189%——-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
May owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in European waters. 


189%—_MARGARITA—Steam yacht, 239ft. l.w.l.; A. J. Drexel, 
Aug. 16. owner. 
Left Troon, Scotland, for New York, arriving Sept. 13. 


1896——-ALM Y--Steam yacht, 156ft. l.w.l.; Frederic Gallatin, owner. 
Summer. 17,000 mile cruise from New York to Baltic ports and 


return. 
18%—_INTREPID—Auxiliary, 132ft. l.w.1.; Lloyd Phcenix, owner. 
Oct. 31. Arrived from a cruise to Mediterranean and English 
ports. 


18°%——_LOUNGER—YawIl, 35ft. I.w.l.; Jas. B. Hammond, owner. 
Winter. A cruise to the Bahama Islands. 


1896>——-V ARUN A—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.l.; Eug. Higgins, owner. 
Dec. 2. Sailed from New York for a cruise in the Mediterranean, 


18%——_COLUMBIA—Steam yacht, 189ft. I.w.l.; J. Harvey Ladew, 
Dec. 4- owner. 


Mayi5. A cruise to the West Indian and Bahama Islands. 
1897—-NOURMAHAL-—Steam yacht, 227ft. l.w.l.; J. J. Astor, 
owner. 


Cruise from New York to West Indian and Central 
American ports. 


1897—-SULTANA-—Steam yacht, 155ft. I.w.l.; J. R. Drexel, owner. 
Made a cruise in West Indian and European waters. 


1897—_VALIANT—Steam yacht, 29ift. l.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, 
owner. 
A cruise in European waters. 


1897-PENELOPE-—Steam yacht, 185ft. l.w.l.; E. H. Converse, 
April. owner. 
A cruise to Bermuda, etc. 


1897——-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. 1.w.l.; Chas. Smithers, 
Spring. owner. 
A cruise in West Indian waters. 


1887——_FLEUR DE LYS— Schooner, &7ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Spring owner. 
From New York to Southampton. 


1897——-MAY—Steam yacht, 204ft. l.w.l.; Mrs. Drexel Fell, owner. 
Spring An extended cruise in the Mediterranean. 
& Summer. 


1897——-Y AMPA—Schooner, 110ft. l.w.].; R. S. Palmer, owner. 
May 23. Sailed for a cruise in Europe: an waters. 


1897/—_ELEANOR—Steam yacht, 208ft. l.w.l.; Oliver H. Payne, 
Summer. owner. 
Cruise from New York to European waters and return. 


1897——_V ARUNA—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.l.; Eug. Higgins, owner. 
July. Arrived in Newport from a ertiise in European waters. 


1897——--ALCEDO—Steam yacht, 152ft. lw.l.; G. W. C. Drexel, 
July-Dec. owncr. 
A cruise in European waters. 


1897——-Si xteen schooners, six sloops; N. Y. Y. C. 

Aug. 7. Race for cups presented by Com. J. P. Morgan, N. Y. 
Y. C.; Vineyard Haven to Bakers Island, Mt. Desert, 
210 miles at sea. Won by Colonia and Amorita 
(schooners) and Vigilant and Wasp (sloops). 


1897. FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
August. owner. 
Sailed from Southampton, Eng., for New York. 


1897-——-LASCA—Schooner, 90ft. 1.t.1.; ig: S. Watson, owner. 
Summer- Made a cruise from New York to the Mediterranean 
Autumn. and the ports of North Europe. 


1897——-MARGARITA—Steam yacht, 239ft. Lw.l.; A. J. Drexel, 
Dec. 23. owner. 
Arrived in the Clyde from Philadelphia. 


1897-—-CATANIA—Steam yacht, 230ft. I.w.l.; C. Vanderbilt, owner. 
Dec. 6. Sailed fro mSouthampton for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


1897-—-SCYTHIAN—Steam yacht, 130ft. l.w.l.; Susan de F. Day, 
Winter. owner. 
Cruise from New York to West Indian ports and re- 
turn. 


18988——--N AHMA-—Steam yacht, 275ft. L.w.l.; Robert Goelet, owner. 
Cruise from England to Mediterranean. 


18988——-NARADA-—Steam yacht, 194ft. Lw.l.; Henry Walters, 
Jan. 30. owner. 
Sailed from New London for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


1898——-ANDRIA—Steam yacht, 161ft. Lw.l.; John E. Brooks, 
Winter. owner. 
A cruise in the Mediterranean. 


eS yacht, 275ft. l.w.l.; Robt. Goelet, owner. 
Winter. Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


nd yacht, 130ft. l.w.l.; Miss S. de F. Day, 
owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1898-—-INTREPID—Schooner, 102ft. I.w.1.; E. F. Hunt, owner. 
February. Cruise to West Indian waters. 


ata es yacht, 289ft. Lw.1.; A. J. Drexel, 
e owner. 
See, Tom Southampton for © erulon to the Medien: 





er eeuR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. I.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Mar. 1 owner. 


iled from New York for Southampton, Eng. 


1898——-HILDEGARDE-—Schooner, 108ft. l.w.1.; Geo. W. Weld, 
March 20. _ owner. 


Sailed from Newport News for a cruise to West Indian 
waters, 


1898——-ENTERPRISE—Auxiliary, 135ft. l.w.l.; A. J. Cassatt, 
Mar.-Apr. owner. 
A cruise to Bermuda and return. 


1898——-MAY—Steam yacht, 204ft. Lw.l.; A. J. Van Rensselaer, 
a owner, 
Cruise in the West Indies. 


1898——-UTOWANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. I.w.1.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
Spring. Cruise to Nassau and return to New York. 


ime DRUNHILDE—Schooner, 102ft. Iw.l.; J. M. Masury, 
May owner, 
Sailed from Rio Janeiro for 





1898——-_DUQUESNE—107ft. 1.w.1.; Theodore R. Hostetter, owner. 

Autumn. ade trips from Key West_and Tampa, Fila., to 
Santiago and other ports in Cuba with hospital sup- 
plies and luxuries for the United States forces. 


1888——-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 87ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord ~— 
October. owner. 
Sailed from Southampton for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean. 


1898——-BARRACOUTA-—Steam yacht, 114ft. Lw.l.; Edw. Kelly, 
Oct. Dec. owner. 
Cruised in West Indian waters. 


1898——-V ARUNA—Steam yacht, 240ft. I.w.].; Eug. Hi ~y owner. 
Nov.15 Arrived at New York from Southampton, 


1898—--CORONET—Schooner, 124ft. I.w.l.; F. S. Pearson, owner. 
Dec. Sailed for a cruise to the West Indies. 


1898-——V ARUNA—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.].; Eug. Higgins, owner. 
Dec. 14. Sailed for Bermuda, West Indian and ecien 
waters. 


1898——INTREPID—Schooner, 102ft. 1.w.1.; E. C. Clark, owner. 
Dec. 23. Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1898——_UTOW ANA—Anuxiliary, 155ft. I.w.1.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
Dec. 24. Sailed for Yucatan, Central America. 


YACHTS OF THE N.Y.Y.C. THAT SERVED AS GUN BOATS DURING 
THE WAR WITH SPAIN, 1898. 


SOVEREIGN (Govt. name, Scorpion); M. C. D. Borden, owner. 
CORSAIR (Govt. name, Gloucester); J. P. Morgan, owner. 
JOSEPHINE (Govt. name, Vixen); P. A. B. Widener, owner. 
ALICIA (Govt. name, Hornct); Henry A. Flagler, owner. 
ALMY (Govt. name, Eagle); Frederick Gallatin, owner. 
COLUMBIA (Govt. name, Wasp); J. Harvey Ladew, owner. 
THESBIA (Govt. name, Hist); David Dowes, Jr. 

AILEEN; Richard Stevens, owner. 

RESTLESS; Hiram W. Sibley, owner. 

VIKING; H. A. Hutchins, owner. 

ILLAWARRA (Govt. name, Oneida); Eugene Tomphias, owner, 
PENELOPE (Govt. name, Yankton); H. E. Converse, owner. 
COMANCHE (Govt. name, Frolic); H. Melville Hanna, owner. 
STRANGER; Mrs. George Lewis, owner. 

EUGENIA; J. Gardner Cassatt, owner. 

SYLVIA; Edward M. Brown, owner. 

ELFRIDA; W. Seward Webb, owner. 

SHEARWATER; Henry R. Wolcott, owner. 

KANAWHA; John P. Duncan, owner. 


LOANED TO THE GOVERN MENT. 


FREELANCE; F. Stgeeagieen, owner. 
BUCCAN EER; WwW tian . Hearst, owner. 


1899—-ALCEDO-—Steam yacht, 173ft. Lw:l.; G. W. C. Drexel, 
Jan. owner. Le , c 
Sailed from Philadelphia for a cruise in West Indian 


waters, 
1899-—-NARADA—Steam yacht, 19ft, lw.l.; Henry Walters, 
Jan. owner. 


A cruise to the Mediterranean. 
1899——-DUNGENESS-—Steam yacht; Mrs. Lucy C. Carnegie, 


Jan. 31. owner, 7 
Sailed from Fernandina for a cruise south. 


Hee —NOU RMAHAL—Steam yacht, 227ft. l.w.l.; J. J. Astor, 
eb 2. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in the Gulf of Mexico and Central 
America. 


1889-—-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 89ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Feb. 10 owner. 
Arrived in New York from the Mediterranean. 


1899--LASC A—Schooner, 90ft. I.w.1.; J. S. Watson, owner. 
Feb.-Apr. -Cruised in West Indian waters. 


1899-INGOMAR--Schooner, 63ft. l.w.l.; M. F. Plant, owner. 
March. Cruise to Jamaica and Florida ports. 


1899-—--FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, §9ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Mar.-April _ owner. 
Cruised in West Indian waters. 


1889-—-BLACK PEARL—Steam yacht, 144ft. L.w.l.; E. B. Sheldon, 
Spring. owner. 
Cruise in West Indian waters. 


1899—-U TOW AN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.1.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
April 24. Returned to New York from Yucatan. 


18899—-CO NQU EROR— Steam yacht, 176ft. l.w.l.; F. W. Vander- 

Spring. bilt, owner. 

Summer. Cruise from New York to the Mediterranean, Adriatic 
* and English waters. 


1899—---N IAGARA—Steam yacht, 247ft. l.w.l.; Howard Gould, 
May 7. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in the waters of northern Europe. 


1899--UTOWAN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
July 5. Sailed for a cruise to a ‘and Baltic ports. Re- 
turned to New York Nov. 4. 


1899-—-NIAGARA-—Steam ‘yacht, 247ft. I.w.l.; Howard Gould, 
Summer. owner. 
Made 2 cruise from New York to northern European 
waters. 


1899--SCY THIAN—Steam yacht, 130ft. I.w.l.; Miss S. de F. Day, 
Summer. owner. 
Cruise from New York to Labrador and return. 


18989-V ARUNA—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.1.; Eug. Hi gins, owner. 
Aug. 31. Arrived in New York from an eight months’ cruise in 
European waters. 


1899—-ERL KING—Steam yacht, 170ft. lw.l.; A. J. Moxam, 
Sept. 22. owner. 
Arrived from a cruise in northern European waters. 


yee {A PERODISE-tamge yacht, 260ft. lw.l; O. H. Payne, 
i Arrived at New York after a cruise ig European waters, 
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1899-—-MAY—Steam yacht, 204ft. I.w.l.; Alex. Van Rensselaer, 


we oo Indies, taking medicine, surgical 
Cane Si es to the soldiers in Cuba and 


‘orto Rico. 


1899 —F LYING CLOUD—Yawl, 46ft. Lw.l.; Jas. Laughlin, Jr., 


Vinter. owner. 
Winter. Cruise to the Bahamas. 


1900--NARADA—Steam yacht, 194ft. 1.w.l.; Henry Walters, 


ner. P ‘ A 
_an New York cruised in European waters, returning 


to New York. 


1900 SAFA-EL-BAHR—Steam yacht, 187ft. I.w.l.; F. L. Leland, 


Salled: from Southampton, Eng., for a cruise in the 


Mediterranean. 


Dea — jliary, 130ft. 1.w.l.; A. C. James, owner. 
i ALOHA} Emapeen waters from New York. 


— ERPRISE—Auxiliary, 135ft. l.w.l.; F. L. Perin, owner. 
” ="Gaes in European waters. 


190—-NAHMA-—Steam yacht, 275ft. l.w.l.; Mrs. Robt. Goelet, 
owner. ; : 
Cruise in the Mediterranean and English waters. 


900-——-SULTANA-Steam yacht, 155ft. l.w.l.; J. R. Drexel, owner. 
, we cruise to the West Indies. 


1990——_FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 89ft. l.w.l.; Chas. Smithers, 


Apr. owner. ; 
Feb.-Apr. A cruise in West Indian waters. 


1900-—-SCYTHIAN-—Steam yacht, 130ft. l.w.l.; Trenor L. Park, 


March. owner. F 
Cruise in West Indian waters. 


1900—-CONSTELLATION—Schooner, 106ft. I.w.l.; F. Skinner, 
il-May. Jr., owner. 
ee cltise in West Indian waters. 


1900-——UTOWANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. lw.l.; .A. V. Armour, 
May 5. owner. rae 
Sailed for a cruise in European waters. Returned to 
New York in the autumn. 


190——_ENDYMION—Schooner, 100ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 

July. owner. : : 
Sandy Hook to the Needles, I. W., Eng., 13 days 20 
hours. 


1900-——_VALIANT—Steam yacht, 292ft. l.w.l.; W. K. Vanderbilt, 

July-Aug. _ owner. . 
Sandy Hook to Plymouth, Eng., 7 days 17 hours, 4 min- 
utes. 


1900——JOSEPHINE-—Steam yacht, 215ft. lw.l.; P. A. B. Wid- 
Summer. ener, owner. 
— in the waters of Northern Europe, from New 
or 


1900-——-NIAGARA—Steam yacht, 247ft. lw.l.; Howard Gould, 
Summer. — owner. 
cruise to Norway, etc. 


1900——_V ARUNA-—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.l.; Eug. Higgins, owner. 
Oct. 1. Arrived at New York from Europe. 


1900——_ENDYMION—Schooner, 100ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Oct. 31. owner. 
Southampton, Eng., to New York, 27 days. 


1900——_V ARUNA~—Steam yacht, 240ft. l.w.l.; Eug. Higgins, owner. 
Nov. Sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


1900—_ARCTU RUS—Auxiliary, 135ft. I.w.l.; R. Stuyvesant, owner. 
Dec. 24. Sailed from Southampton, Eng., for a Mediterranean 
cruise, 


19°0——-EN DYMION—Schooner, 100ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lord Day, 
Winter. owner. 
A cruise to the West Indies. 


1900—-COLUMBIA—Steam yacht, 165ft. I.w.l.; J. Harvey Ladew, 
Winter. owner. 
A cruise in West Indian waters. 


1900-01—NAHMA—Steam yacht, 275ft. l.w.l.; Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 


owner. 
Cruise from England to Mediterranean ports. 


19t1—-SHEMARA-—Steam yacht, 177ft. Lw.l.; A. L. Barber, 
Jan.-Feb. _ owner. 
West Indian cruise. 


1901I—-EN TERPRISE—Auxiliary, 135ft. l.w.l1.; F. L. Perin, owner. 
Jan.-Feb. West Indian cruise. 


1901—-MERMAID-—Sloop, 44ft.l.w.l.; A. P. Stokes, owner. 
Jan.-May. Cruise at sea from New York to Bahama Islands and 
return. 


19011I—-GEN ESEE—Auxiliary, 110ft. 1.w.l.; J. S. Watson, owner. 
Feb. Sailed for cruise to the Mediterranean. 


1901—-CONQUEROR-—Steam yacht, 176ft. l.w.l.; F. W. Vander- 
Feb.-Apr. bilt, owner. 
A cruise to the West Indies. 


1901—-FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, ft. l.w.l.; Dr. L. A. Stim- 
March son, owner. 


Sailed for a cruise in European waters; returned to 
New York. 


191—-NARADA-—Steam yacht, 194ft. I.w.l.; Henry Walters, 
Mar.-Apr. _owner. 


Cruise to Havana and other West Indian ports. 


191—SULTANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; J. R. Drexel, owner. 
April14. A cruise in European waters lasting a year. 


19%91—CONSTELLATION-—Schooner, 106ft. l.w.1 
Apr.-May. Jr., owner. 
A cruise in West Indian waters. 


.; F. Skinner, 


1901—INTREPID—Auxiliary, 132ft. I.w.l.; Lloyd Pheenix, owner. 
Apr.-June. A cruise to the Bahamas and Antilles. 


1901—-MARGARET-—Steam yacht, 145ft. I.w.l.; Isaac E. Emerson, 
May owner. 


Sailed from New York for cruise to Chinese and 
Japanese waters via the Mediterranean. 


191—-NIAGARA-—Steam yacht, 247ft. l.w.l.; Howard Gould, 
July 2. owner, 
Sailed for a cruise to English and Irish ports. 


19%1—-UTOWANA—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Ar 
Summer, Sailed from New York for a cruise in iteropean’ waters, 
returning in October. 


1901I—IZTACCIHAUTI—Yawl, 46ft. l.w.1.; 
Winter. Cruise to the Bahama Islands. 


192——-ONWARD-—Schooner, 102ft. Lw.l.; Edward Bell, owner. 
cruise from New York to West Indian waters. 


192——-SURF—Steam yacht, 155ft. Lw.l.; C. illi 
cruise in’ West oe ee ™ G Biings, owner. 


H. C. Tinker, owner. 


192——Twenty-one echooners and fifteen sloops of the N. Y. Y. C 
in a squadron run from Vin rd Haven to Province- 
towe, eS ane wok S: - 5 Y. ™ Craiee for cups. 

bow, Hester and Humma. er eee 


er TUSCARORA—Steam yacht, 170ft. L.w.l.; Walter Jennings, 


owner, 
A cruise from New York to West Indian waters. 


——SEA FOX—Schooner, 89ft. Lw.L.; A. P. ner; 
A cause ip Went ladian ma Stokes, owner, 


a) 


FOREST AND STREAM.:- 


1902—-VIRGINIA-—Steam yacht, 165ft. lw.l.; Larz Anderson, 
Jan.-Apr. owner. 
cruise in West Indian waters. 


19022—-LADY TORFRIDA-—Steam yacht, 160ft. lw.l.; R. M. 

Feb. hompson, owner. ; . 
A cruise from England to New York via Azores, Cape 
de Verde and West Indian ports. 





19022——-MAY—Steam yacht, 203ft. l.w.l.; Alex. Van Kensselaer, 
Feb.-Mar. owner. 
A cruise in West Indian waters. 


19022——-ENDYMION—Schooner, 100ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lauder, Jr., 
March. owner. 
A cruise to the Bahamas. 


19022—-COLUMBIA—Steam yacht, 165ft. l.w.l.; J. Harvey Ladew, 
March. owner. 


Cleared for a cruise to the Mediterranean. 


19022---MARGARITA-—Steam yacht, 272ft. Lw.l.; C. B. Alexander, 
Mar.-Apr. — owner. 
A Mediterranean cruise. 


19¢2——-ONORA—Steam yacht, 148ft. I.w.l.; A. C. Canfield, owner. 
Mar.-Apr. A Mediterranean cruise. 


1%2——-GOLDEN EAGLE-—Stcam yacht, 150ft. l.w.l.; Henry T. 
Mar.-Apr. Sloane, owner. 
A Mediterranean cruise. 


19%2-—-KATOOMBA-—Steam yacht, 193ft. l.w.l.; Pliny Fisk, owner. 
Mar.-Apr. A cruise in West Indian waters. 


19022-——_K ANAWHA-—Steam yacht, 192ft. lw.l.; H. H. Rogers, 
Mar.-Apr. owner. 


A cruise in West Indian waters. 


19022——-W AN DERER—Steam yacht, 167ft. l.w.l.; C. L. F. Robin- 
April 1. son, owner. 
. Arrived Constantinople. 


19022-—-MARGARET~—Steam yacht, 145ft. l.w.l.; I. E. Emerson, 
April 4. owner. : 
Arrived Colombo from China. 


19022——_CORSAIR—Steam yacht, 254ft. l.w.l.; J. P. Morgan, owner. 
April 15. Sailed from New York for a cruise to Mediterranean 
and Baltic waters. 


19022—_U TOW AN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 

Apr.-Nov. A cruise in waters of northern Europe. From New 
York to New York. 

19022-GEN ESEE—Auxiliary, 110ft. l.w.l.; J. S. Watson, owner. 

May 2. Sailed from New York for English and Baltic ports. 





19022—_V IRGINIA—Steam yacht, 165ft. l.w.].; I. Stern, owner. 
May 2. Cleared from New York for Southampton and Kiel. 


1902—-ALVINA—Steam yacht, 177ft. I.w.l.; C. A. Griscom, owner. 
June. Sailed from New York for English and Baltic ports. 
Returned in August. 


19022——-A MERICA—Aux. barque, 157ft. l.w.l.; Wm. Ziegler, owner. 
Summer. Cruise to the Arctic Ocean. 


) 

1902—-N AHMA—Sieam yacht; Mrs. R. Goelet, owner. 

July. VARUNA—Steam yacht; Eugene Higgins, owner. 
JOSEPHINE-—Steam yacht; P. A. B. Widener, owner. 
MARGARITA~—Steam yacht; J. Henry Smith, owner. | 
WANDERER-—Steam yacht; Rear-Com. C. L. F. Robin- 


son, owner. 
CORSAIR—Steam yacht; J. P. Morgan, owner. 
GEN ESEE—Auxiliary; J. S. Watson, owner. 





NIAGARA—Steam yacht; Howard Gould, owner. 
VIRGINIA—Steam yacht; I. Stern, owner. 
COLUMBIA—Steam yacht; J. H. Ladew, owner. 
CALANTHE-—Steam yacht; J. H. Hinckley, owner. 
UTOWANA—Auxiliary; A. V. Armour, owner. 
ALVINA—Steam yacht; C. A. Griscom, owner. 


New York Yacht Club yachts at Kiel, Germany, for the 
racing week, under command of Rear-Com. C. L. F. 
Robinson, N. Y. Y. C. 


1%2——_FLEUR DE LYS—Schooner, 86ft. l.w.l.; Dr. L. A. Stim- 
July-Aug. son, owner. 
A cruise to Iceland and return. 


1902——-Eleven schooners and twelve sloops of the N. Y. Y. C. in 
Aug. 9. a squadron run from Provincetown to Marblehead, 338 
miles at sea. 


1902——V ALHALLA—Auxiliary, 239ft. Lw.l.; Earl of Crawford, 
Aug. 18-21. _ owner. 

UTOW AN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 

ROSABELLE—Auxiliary, 136ft. l.w.l.; R. Ramage, owner. 

SUNBEAM—Auxiliary, 154f: 1.w.l.; Lord Brassey, owner. 

CZARINA—Auxiliary, *2%n '«.3.; Albert Brassey, owner. 

An ocean auxiliary -2ce nder sail alone, Isle of Wight 

to Cherbourg Breakwater, thence to Eddystone Light- 

aaah, rare to Cowes, I. W. Won by Utowana, 





19022——-MARGARET—Steam yacht, 145ft. l.w.l.; I. E. Emerson, 
Sept. 15. owner. 


Arrived at New York from a cruise to China and 
Japan, 35,000 miles. 


19(2--GEN ESEE—Auxiliary, 110ft. l.w.l.; J. S. Watson, owner. 
Sept. 22. Arrived in New York from a cruise.in the Baltic Sea. 
1902——__NIAGARA—Steam yacht, 244ft. lw.l.; Howard Gould, 
Dec. 10 owner. 

Sailed for a cruise to the Orient. Returned 1908. 
19022——H ILDEGARDE-—Schooner, 106ft. lLw.l.; Edward R. Cole- 
Winter. man, owner. 


A cruise in West Indian waters. 


1903---AMERICA—Auxiliary bark, 157ft. lw.1.; Wm. Ziegler, 
owner. 
Sailed on a North Polar expedition. 


1903-—COLUMBIA—Steam yacht, 165ft. l.w.l.; J. Harvey Ladew, 
Jan. 17. owner. , 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters, returning 
June 4. 


19¢3-—-SU LTAN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.1.; A. C. Bostwick, owner. 
Jan. 4. Reied for a cruise to Bermuda and the Windward 
slands. 


1903-—-S H ENAN DOAH—Three-masted schooner, 100ft.  l.w.l.; 
Feb. Gibson Fahnestock, owner. 
Cruised to the Bahamas, Porto Rico and St. Thomas. 


1963-—-GEN ESEE—Auxiliary, 110ft. l.w.l.; J. S. Watson, owner. 
Feb. Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1903-—H 1 LDEGARDE-—Schooner, 108ft. I.w.1.; Edw. R. Coleman, 


Feb. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1903. 
Feb. 1. 


1903-ENDYMION—Schooner, 100ft. l.w.l.; Geo. Lauder, Jr., 
Feb. 15. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters, 


1903-—-REVIERA—Steam yacht, 193ft. l.w.l.; Pliny Fisk, owner. 
Feb. i8. Sailed for Norfolk, Va., for a cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, returning May 26. 





MURIEL—Schooner, 70ft. l.w.l.; Chas. Smithers, owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


193——-SEA FOX.—Schooner, 90ft. l.w.l.; A, P. Stokes, owner 
Feb.-Apr. A cruise in West Indian waters, a 
1903—-—-IS1S~-Steam yacht, 164ft. lw.1.; W. §. and J, T, : 
Febrapr owners. ; TF Spaulding, 
atthe 4 coulis in West Judian waters, 


ie 
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1908-——TUSCARORA-—Steam yacht, 170ft. lw.l.; Walter Jen- 
March. nings, owner. S 
Cruise to the Bahamas and West India Islands, 


1903——ENTERPRISE—Auxiliary, 135ft. I.w.1.; F. L. Perin, owner. 
March. Cruise to the Bahamas and West Indian waters, 


1903-—-NARADA-—Steam yacht, 194ft. Lw.l.; Vice-Com. Henry 
March 1. Walters, N. Y. Y. e. owner. 
Cruised South. 


1903-—-MA Y—Steam yacht, 203ft. l.w.1.; C. Ledyard Blair, owner. q 
March 2. Sailed for a cruise in West Indian waters. 


1903—-LYSISTRATA—Steam yacht, 285ft. Lw.l.; J. G. Bennett, 
Mar.-May. owner. . 
A cruise from Nice, France, to the West India Islands 
and return. 


19083—-CATANIA~—Steam yacht, 193ft. Lw.l.; S. Barton French, 
Apr. owner, . 
A cruise from England to Mediterranean ports, 


1903 ARCTU RUS—Anuxiliary, 135ft. 1.w.1.; R. Stuyvesant, owner. 
April 6-16. Crossed, Southampton to New York. 1 


; 
19033—-GUNHILDA—Steam yacht, 166ft. l.w.l.; W. L. Harkness, 
Apr.-May. owner. { 
A cruise in West Indian waters. 


19933——NORTH STAR—Steam yacht, 219ft. l.w.l.; Rear-Com. C. 

Apr.-Aug. Vanderbilt, N. Y. Y. C., owner. F 
A.cruise in the Mediterranean and the Baltic, returning 
to New York, 





193——_FAUVETTE—Steam yacht, 160ft. Lw.l; Robt. Bacon, 
Spring. owner, ‘ 
A cruise in the West Indies. 


19033——APHRODITE-—Steam yacht, 260ft. l.w.l.; Oliver H. Payne, 
May-Sept. owner. , ; 
A cruise to English and Baltic ports. 


1963—-U TOW AN A—Auxiliary, 155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
June-Oct. A cruise in European waters, New York to New York. 


19093-—-MARGARITA-Steam yacht, 272ft. l.w.l.; J. Henry Smith, 
July owner. , 
A cruise from England to Baltic ports. 


19023——_M ARGARITA—272ft. l.w.l.; J. H. Smith, owner. ; 
July. NORTH STAR—219ft. I.w.l.; Rear-Com. C. Vanderbilt, 
N. Y. Y. C., owner. 
NAHMA—275ft. I.w.1.; Mrs. R. Goelet, owner. 
UTOWANA—155ft. l.w.l.; A. V. Armour, owner. 
LYGIA—57ft. l.w.l.; Alfred Scheitlin, owner. ’ 
N. Y. Y. C. yachts at Kiel, Germany, for the racing 
week, under command of Rear-Com. Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, N. Y. Y. C. 


19033——VARUNA-Steam yacht, 260ft. l.w.l.; Eugene Higgins, 
Oct. 25. owner. ‘ 
Sailed for the Mediterranean, her sixteenth voyage 
across the Atlantic. 


19083-——_SAFA-EL-BAHR-—Steam yacht, 210ft. l.w.l.; F. L. Leland, 
Nov. 17. owner. 
Sailed for a cruise in the Mediterranean. 


1993-——V ERGEMERE—Auxiliary, 120ft. l.w.l.; A. C. Bostwick, 
Dec. 20. owner. ‘ 
Sailed for a cruise to the Mediterranean via Bermuda 
and Madeira. 


RACES OVER OCEAN COURSES OFF THE COAST OF THE UNITED 
STATES BY YACHTS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. 


1846——-MARIA—Sloop, 154 tons; J. C. Stevens, owner. 
COQUETTE-—Schooner, 74 tons; J. H. Perkins, owner. 
Twenty-five miles to sea from Sandy Hook and return. 
A match race. Won by Coquette. 


1851——-CORNELIA—Schooner, 56 tons; William Edgar, owner. 
MARIA—Sloop, 154 tons; J. C. Stevens, owner. 
AMERICA--Schooner, 170 tons; J. C. Stevens, et al., 
owners, 


Trial at sea. Twenty miles to sea and return from 
Sandy Hook. 


1865——-M AGIC—Schooner, 113 tons; W. H. McVicker, owner. 
JOSEPHIN E—Schooner, 143 tons; Daniel Devlin, owner. 
Race 15 miles to windward and return from Sandy 
Hook. Won by Magic. 


t 
1866-——-L’ HIRONDELLE—Schooner, 262 tons; S. Dexter Brad- 
ford, owner. 
VESTA—Schooner, 201 tons; Pierre Lorillard, Jr., owner. 
Match race, 20 miles from Sandy Hook Lightship and 
return. Won by L’Hirondelle. 


‘ 
1866—-L’ HIRONDELLE-—Schooner, 262 tons; S. Dexter Brad- 


ford, owner. 
PALMER—Schooner, 194 tons; R. F. Loper, owner. 


Twenty miles to windward and return from Sandy 
Hook Lightship. 


1870—-DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 268 tons; J. G. Bennett, Jr., 
Oct. owner. ¢ 
CAMBRIA—Schooner, 227 tons; James Ashbury, owner. 
Match race, False Hook, 20 miles to sea and return. 
Won by Dauntless, 


1870—-SAPPHO—Schooner, 274 tons; W. P. Douglas, owner. 
Oct. CAMBRIA—Schooner, 227 tons; James Ashbury, owner. 
13. Match race, Sandy Hook L. V., 20 miles to sea and 


return. Sappho led to finish. Race not made in agreed 
time of five hours. 


1871——_LIVONIA—Schooner 2512 area; James Ashbury, o L 
Oct. DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 2899 aan J. G Bennett, Jr., 


owner, 


Match race from Sandy Hook L. V., 20 miles to sea 
and return. Won by Dauntless. 


1870—-SAPPHO—Schooner, 274 tons; W. P. Dougl - 
Oct. DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 268 tons; a "ee “Benaett, je., 
25. Bor ‘ Se 
atch race from Sandy Hook Lightship, 25 mi 
and return. Won te toate, orig aa 


1871—-DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 7124ft. displacement; J. G. Ben- 
ct. nett, Jr., owner. 
DREADNAUGHT-—Schooner,- 6178ft. displacement; S. 
2 Samuels, owner. 


Match from Sandy Hook Lightship, 20 mil 
return. Won by Peuations. ities ar 


1871I—_SAPPHO— i = 

ta oe = eaten, Ti4iit. displacement; Wm. P. Doug- 

DREADNAUGHT-—Schooner, 6178ft. displacement; S. 
Samuels, owner. 


Match; from Sandy Hook Li i 
sea and return. Wen by Sepeie Vey D> aiid to 


1815—-MOHAWK-—Schooner, 346 tons; W. T. G 
Oct. DAUNTLESS—Schooner, 267 tons; J. G. Bennett, owner. 


Match race; 20 miles fr 3 ‘ 
sea and return. Won or foam tg cena - 


18i8——GFk AC] E—Sloop, 70ft. Lw.1 


aRACII ; J. R. Waller, owner. 
or \ be aa Sloop, Stet Z. Jj. Went. owner, 
b Match race, es to Sand; 
Hook Lightship. Won we ee ~ y 
1383-—BEDOUIN—Cutter, 70ft. L.w..: A, Ro ; 


Oct, GF ACIE--Slocp, Tit. Lw.L; Flint & 
Match rece fer the 


owner, 
Bennett E ownets. | 
__ selura Wom Sandy Book, Woo by Bedoy to sem “4 
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1888-—- FANN Y—Sloop, 66ft. Lw.1.; Prince & Whitney, owners. 

Oct. GRACIE—Sloop, 70ft. Lw. L: Flint & Earle, owners. 

9. Match race, 20 miles to sea and return from Sandy 
Hook. Won by Fanny. 


RACES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP SAILED OVER OCEAN COURSES 
OFF SANDY HOOK. 


COL eA Schooner; Rear-Com. Franklin Osgood, N. 
Oct. 1 Y. C., owner. 


. 


SIV ONIA~ Schooner; James Ashbury, R. H. Y. C., 
owner. 
From Sandy Hook Lightship, 20 miles to windward and 
return. Won by Columbia. 


1871I—-SAPPHO-—Schooner; W. P. Douglas, N. Y. Y. C., 
Oct. 21. owner. 
LIVONIA—Schooner; James Ashbury, R. H. Y. C., 
owner. 


From Sandy Hook Lightship, 20 miles to windward and 
return. Won by Sappho. 


1876 a ae Schooner; John S. Dickerson, N. Y. Y. C., 
Aug. 1 


“COU NT rESS OF DUFFERIN—Schooner; J. Ashbury, N. 
C., owner. 


ee buoys off Sandy Hook, 20 miles to sea and re- 
turn. Won by Madeline. 


188SI-_M ISCH IEF—Sloop; J. R. Busk, N. Y. Y. C., owner. 
Nov. ATALANTA—Sloop, Alex. Cuthbert, owner. 


10. From buoys off Sandy Hook, 16 miles to leeward and 
return. Won by Mischief. 


1885——-PU RITAN—Sloop; J. M. Forbes, N. Y. Y. C., owner. 
Sept. GENESTA—Cutter; Sir R. Sutton, Bart, Y. S., owner. 
16. 


From Scotland Lightship, 20 miles to leeward and re- 
turn. Won by Puritan. 


1885——-MA YFLOWER-—Sloop; Gen. C. J. Paine, N. Y. Y. C., 
Sept. owner. 


GALATEA—Cutter, Wm. Henn, R. N. Y. C., owner. 


From Scotland Lightship, 20 miles to leeward and re- 
turn. Won by Mayflower. 








DESIGNING COMPETITION——FIRST PRIZE DESIGN——SUBMITTED BY CHARLES D. MOWER, NEW YORK 


Designing Competition. 


First Prize Design. 

WE publish herewith the design which received first 
prize in our recent competition for a centerboard cruis- 
ing boat of 40 ft. waterline. The design was submitted 
by Mr. Charles D. Mower, of New York city. Mr. 
Mower has turned out many fine boats, but to our mind 
this design for a 40-footer surpasses any of his previous 
work. The design is admirable in every respect and a 
boat built from it would prove as fine an all around 
cruiser as could be produced. 

The cabin arrangement impressed us as being most 
unique and practical. Mr. Mower did not attempt to 
crowd too much into the internal space. All the quarters 
are well arranged and large enough to be most livable. 
The separate steerage, the large after cabin, the airy 
saloon and galley running the full width of the boat, 
are features which immediately recommend themselves. 

It was an open question how the yawl and the sloop 
rigs would work out, as in both cases the mast had to 
remain in the same pusition. The ready and practical 


way Mr. Mower overcame this apparent obstacle dem- 
onstrated that it was no great objection. Both his sail 
plans are handsome and well balanced. 

The following descriptive matter accompanied Mr. 
Mower’s design, and as it gives a good idea of what he 


— in mind when getting out the boat’s plans we pub- 
lish it: 





General Description. 


Cabin.—In working out this design the chief aim 
has been to produce a boat on which four men could 
take an ordinary cruise with every comfort and con- 
venience, but at the same time especial attention has 
been given to arranging the space below deck so that 
the owner, with perhaps a friend, could live on board 
for the entire season in comfortable quarters with 
plenty of “elbow room.” 


1887——-VOLUNTEER-—Sloop; Gen, C. J. Paine, N. Y. Y. C., 


owner. 
THISTLE—Cutter, Jas. Bell, . Cc. Y. C., owner. 


From Scotland ightship, 20 miles to windward and 
return. Won by lunteer. 


1893-——V IGILANT—Stoop; C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
a VALKYRIE IL. —Cutter; The Earl of Dunraven, R. Y. S. 


From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles to leeward 
and return. 


Oct. VIGILANT—Sloop; C. Oliver ioatio. > & Cc. 
9. VALKYRIE II. —Cutter; The Earl of icon © woo 


—_ Sandy Hook Light Vessel, a triangle of 10-mile 
sides, 


Oct. VIGILANT—Sloop; C, Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. 
13. VALKYRIE I1.—Cutter; The Earl of ee R. ¥. & 


From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles to ‘windward 
and return. 


All three races won by Vigilant. 


1895-DEFEN DER—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
Sept. VALKYRIE III.—The Earl of ougrezen, = 
‘ 


S. 
From a mark near Seabright, N. J., 15 miles to wind- 
ward and return. 


Sept. DEFENDER—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. 
10. VALKYRIE III.—The Earl of Dunraven, &. Ss. 
From Sandy Hook Lightship, a triangle of iO'mile legs. 


Sept. DEFENDER-—C, Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
12. VALKYRIE IIIl.—The Earl of Dunraven, R. 


¥. S. 
From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles to windward 
and return. 


All three races won by Defender. 


1893-COLUMBIA—C, Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y._C. 
Oct. SHAMROCK I.—Sir Thomas J. > "ROU. Y.-C 


6. From Sandy Hook Lightship, 15 miles to windward and 
return. 








The arrangement on deck is somewhat novel, and 
will be spoken of later. The companion stairs, which 
make passage below much easier than the usual steep 
ladder, land in a steerage between main cabin and 
stateroom, and cut off from each by doors, an un- 
deniable advantage for bad weather and general cruis- 
ing work. The toilet room is on the port side, open- 
ing from the steerage, with a sliding door. This has 
a set wash basin and regular yacht closet. The loca- 
tion of the toilet room makes it accessible from either 
cabin or stateroom, which is an advantage at night, 

especially in case the after state room is given up to 
ladies. Besides, its convenient location as regards 
the stateroom and cabin, the toilet can be reached 
from on deck without disturbing those who are sleep- 
ing below. 

On the starboard side, a large locker opens from 
the stairway for oilers, rubber boots, etc. 

The main cabin is oft. 6in. long, arid has the usual 
arrangement of transoms, berths, lockers, sideboards, 
and also a desk, which is almost necessary where the 
owner lives on board. 

Space is shown for a yacht stove for late fall cruis- 
ing. The double stateroom aft has full headroom over 
its floor space, and the cabin trunk is fitted on three 
sides with large square windows, insuring plenty of air 
and good ventilation. The stateroom aft has two extra 
wide berths, large clothes lockers, a bureau with large 
drawers and two sofas. Under the stairs is a large 
locker for stowing suit cases, kit bags, etc. 

The galley is unusually large, as it is essential that 
the steward should be able to cook and prepare food 
without the inconvenience of cramped quarters. The 
forecastle is entirely apart from the galley, another 
desirable feature, and has ample room for three hang- 
ing pipe berths, for sailing master, steward and one 
hand. The advantages of the arrangement are the 
double stateroom aft, companionway landing in steer- 
age, large main cabin, and ample space for working 
part forward. 

Design.—The design is moderate in every feature, 
the overhangs, while long enough for appearance 
sake, are fine and sharp in section, and should not 
preve objectionable; gh lateral plane is not cut away, 
and the long, s eal mae a boat steady on 


pers eS a 


Oct. COLUMBIA—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
17. SHAMROCK I.—Sir Thomas J. Lipton, R. U. Y. C. 
From Sandy Hook Lightship, a triangle of 10-mile legs. 


Oct. COLUMBIA—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 

20. SHAMROCK I.—Sir Thomas J. Lipton, R. U. 
From Sandy Hook Lightship, 15 miles to iS and 
return. 
All three races won by Columbia. 


19911—-COLUM BIA—E. D. Morgan, N. 7..& 
Sept. SHAMROCK II.—Sir Thomas J. BS, A, Ey Se 


28. From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles to windward 
and return. 


Oct. ~OLUMBIA—E. D. Morgan, N. TG 

3. SHAMROCK If.—Sir Thomas J. fe a. 2 < 
Sandy Hook Light Vessel, a triangle 10-mile 
egs. 


Oct. COLUMBIA—E. D. Morgan, N. Y. Y. 
4. SHAMROCK II.—Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Se. U. 


Cc 
From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles - “leeward 
and return. 


Columbia won all three races. 





1903 RELIANCE—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Cc. 
Aug. a. III.—Sir Thomas J. thon Bart, R. U. 


From a point near Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles 
to windward and return. 


Aug. RELIANCE—C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
25. —. III.—Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart, R. U. 


Cc 
From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, a triangular course, 
10-mile legs. 


oy RELIANCE-C. Oliver Iselin, N. Y. Y. C. 
=e III.—Sir Thomas J. Lipton, Bart. R. U. 


Cc. 
From Sandy Hook Light Vessel, 15 miles to windward 
and return. 


Reliance won all three races. 








CITY——PLANS OF SLOOP AND YAWL RIGS. 


her helm and facilitates docking. The midship sec- 
tion shows a full bilge, with power enough to make 
the boat carry sail well at a small angle of heel. The 
centerboard below the cabin floor gives sufficient 
draft for good windward work, while the boat will 
handle well in shallow waters without board. 
Rig.—The rig has been purposely kept small, so that 
the boat may be easily handled by a small crew, the 
sail being both low and well inboard. The yawl rig 
shows the same mainmast and head rig, and the same 
gaff as in sloop rig, the main boom being shortened 
and the mizzen placed to preserve the same balance. 


Length— 

Lo | ee peak eR’ Pewee 6oft. g in 

Waterline ........ ammteE Rew en esas 4oft. 
Overhang— 

PD abies Wet oN ae odeses ses oft. rin. 

PS A ae ee Heke tions aba boniel 11ft. 7Y%in. 
Beam—- 

INT Waa Gh wns Sigs «08s cccecekeeees 14ft. 1m in 
Draft— 

uta ces « it's ven eeu sft. 11%4in 

AR BU, easy sw ciad daniel 1oft. 2 in 
Freeboard— 

BY Wane iue adwatns bbb ace iee ck econ 4ft. g in 

WLW sss ae t¥asebaseccs oso co. ee oe. 

EE. cosas vows Luh ee aed see caaek ee 
SINR, 5 5555 ohne OO oe dey bee - ++» 48,883 Ibs. 
ON RP rr eter ......18,109 Ibs. 
Trimming ballast (inside), about......... 2,000 Ibs. 
Area— 

IL, WN aioe en bos ne oie 1,380 sq. ft. 

Mainsail, yawhe 222: cesbiens Gena sh 1,041 sq. ft. 

eS ee pitts nek veins. P0'G0 6s 250 sq. ft. 

OY so tice deen, Ue cea inlet ones 237 sq. ft. 
EE SIGOUEEL * o6.9.c:c0uy cwenakecs 233 sq. ft. 

Total— 

SIOOP TGs. besos ee ccscseccsvsececes 1,850 sq. ft 

ME BE ce ttn boiene ee tekedad as Al 1,761 sq. ft. 
C.L.R. from fore end L.W. ee vouweers 23.3ft. 
od 


a. from fore end L.W.L. (sloop)... ..22.7ft. 
C.B. from fore end LO Wilesse 5205005 tose 


C.Gravity, lead, from fore end L.W.L..,..aa.aft. - 
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Gas Engines and Launches. 


BY F. K. GRAIN. 
(Continued from page 195.) 


Lubricators, 


_ Lusricatos usually employed are for the shaft bear- 
ings, a compression grease cup. By screwing down on 
these grease cups the grease is forced into the bearing, 
or should the bearings become overheated the greases 
will flow naturally to the bearing. The reason that 
oil cups are not employed on this part of the engine 
is that there is always more or less and generally suf- 
ficient oil force from the crank case oi the engine 
through the bearings resulting from the crank case 
compression. Again, on the other hand, should the 
bearings wear after a time sufficiently to allow the gas 
to escape through them from the crank case, it may 
be in a great measure stopped by forcing the grease 
around the bearing. 

Up until quite recently the crank pin has been lubri- 
cated by putting sufficient oil into the crank case to 
allow the crank to dip at every revolution. This, how- 
ever, has always been a very uncertain method, it being 
very diffcult to gauge the right amount of oil to use. 
Should an over supply be put into the crank case, the 
crank will, in revolving, dash the oil up and into the 
gas inlet port, whence it will pass to the cylinder and 
cause trouble. There are two methods now in use 
which have proved very good, and are practically doing 
away with this trouble. The first method is to bore 
out the crank shaft from the front end through to an 
opening in the wrist pin, placing a grease cup on the 
end of the crank shaft. By this means the grease can 
be forced directly to the crank pin bearing. Another 
method is to make the connecting rod hollow, also the 
wrist pin passing through the piston, this opening comes 
in alignment with the grease cup running into the cylin- 
der at a point which makes the two openings coincide 
when the engine is on the lower center. 

The engine is then turned to that point before start- 
ing, the grease cup being compressed, its contents is 
then forced through and down into the connecting rod, 
and if the connecting rod is of sufficient size, one filling 
will suffice for a week or two. : 

The last, but most important lubrication, barring, of 
course, the small moving parts of the igniter and pump, 
is the cylinder. This is accomplished by means of an 
ordinary sight feed lubricator, which can be adjusted to 
feed any number of drops per minute and visible to the 
operator. The point in the cylinder at which the lubri- 
cation should enter is close to the top of the piston 
when it is on its lower center, and the piston should be 
of sufficient length so that this opening will always be 
covered. If the opening is above the top of the piston, 
it will get the back pressure from the cylinder and will 
not only be very wasteful of the lubricant but make the 
feeding uncertain and irregular. It is usual in all lubri- 
cators to place a small ball check on the bottom of 
the lubricator to prevent any back pressure from the 
cylinder. A small pressure tube leads up and above the 
oil level in order to bring the pressure, if any, above 
the oil. Another lubricator much in use has a large, 
tight fitting plunger, which is forced against the oil by 
means of a heavy spring; this makes an absolutely 
positive force feed and is an excellent method for lubri- 
cating with heavy oil when the temperature is sufficient- 
ly low to thicken the average cylinder oil. 


Mofflers, 


There was a time when people objected very strongly 
to the noise made by the exhaust, and in order to dead- 
en this noise a device called a muffler has been in use for 
a time by all the engine builders. These mufflers on 
a general principle consist of an enlarged chamber con- 
taining perforated disc baffle plates or pipes. The idea 
being to make the muffler sufficiently large to allow 
the exhaust gas to expand and then escape at a steady 
pressure through the various small openings. In the 
last few years the public have become more accustomed, 
especially since the advent of the automobile, to thes- 
noises, with the consequence that the-tendency now is 
to do away with the muffler as much as possible. While 
a muffler can be designed which will make the engine 
perfectly noiseless, with the new design of modern 
short stroke engine working at high compression and 
high speed, it is difficult to design a muffler which will 
be noiseless and yet not be too expensive and so large 
as to take up valuable room and add weight. Again, on 
the other hand, we have an objection found in all muf- 
flers, in this that they retain the heat from the ex- 
haust gasses, and in a great many cases their proximity 
is very objectionable on that account, the tendency be- 
ing to make all exhaust pipes as short and as large as 
possible with a minimum amount of muffling and get 
rid of the exhaust gas as quickly as possible. 


Reversing. 


The reversing of marine gas engines has probably re- 
ceived more attention than any other part of the en- 
gine, and we are still to-day as far from the solution of 
this problem as we were ten years ago. 

On the two-cycle engine there is one, and one method 
only, and this is reversing by means of the spark. To 
explain this we will have to take up the subject of 
ignition. Quite the contrary to the practice in steam 
engineering, the time of ignition, commonly called the 
lead, must take place before the engine has reached its 
upper center. The amount of lead necessary to get the 
best results of course depending upon the speed of the 
engine, the weight of the fly wheel and amount of com- 
pression. It is safe, however, to assume that the high- 
est point of efficiency on the average small engine is 
had by igniting at a little over seven-eighths of the up 
stroke. The idea of igniting the mixture before it 
reaches the upper center, is that from the time of spark- 
ing, until the gas is ignited to its full capacity, the en- 
gine has reached its upper center and therefore gets 
the full benefit of expansion. Now we will suppose that 
the engine is turned around slowly by hand, the lead of 


the igniter being set as aiatcd; in this case the engine 


would kick back’or reverse, and gathering force, would 
overcome the lead in the opposite direction and keep 
running on the reversed motion. We will now assume 
that the eccentric working the igniter is set on the 
dead center, in ether words, true to the crank shaft; in 
this way the action of the sparker would be the same 
when the engine is turned in either direction, and it will 
run equally well with the same power in either direction. 

Now, supposing that we wish to reverse, we will 
throw c.f our switch, cutting out the electric current. 
This will cause the engine to slow down. When the 
momentum is reduced to almost the stopping point, we 
then thrown in the switch, and when the engine ignites 
against the lead as described, it will reverse and run in 
the opposite direction. This method of reversing is 
by no means infallible, and depends to a great extetit 
upon the skill and practice of the operator, atid not only 
this but when a boat is running at high speed, this oper- 
ation can very seldom be performed, as the momentum 
of the boat will keep the propeller revolving and of course 
exerting that much additional power against the engine. 
This same operation is in some engines performed by 
means of a link motion with an insulated cut-out. The 
object of this being to overcome the plan of setting the 
eccentric off the center, in order to make the ignition 
directly on the center to avoid any possible back kicks 
in starting and, of course, under these circumstances 
a link motion is necessary in order to adjust the lead 
when the engine is reversed. This plan, although a 
very good talking point, adds a number of expensive 
parts to the engine, and really does not accomplish any 
better results. There are a number of clutches, gear 
boxes, and other devices in use, by means of which the 
shaft is reversed. While some of these devices ac- 
complish the object sought for they are not considered 
a great success on small engines, as they are not only 
cumbersome but expensive and require considerable 
care and careful adjustment, and manufacturers in gen- 
eral decline to recommend them. We thitik we have 
now given a clear idea of the two-cycle engitte with 
the exception of the sparking mechanisms, atid as this 
part of the engine performs the same functiotis and is 
identical on both two and four-cycle, the explanation 
will answer for both. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 


Yachting in Newfoundland. 


NEWFOUNDLAND, although otily about 317 miles in 
length, has a coast line of over 2,000 miles. This is 
explained by the fact that its whole shore line is in- 
dented with magnificent bays, anywhere from ten to 
ninety miles deep. For those who love smooth water 
sailing, and at the same time who enjoy the bracing 
sea air, and beautiful and ever-varying scenery, a cruise 
up one of those fiords leaves nothing to be desired. 
Take, for instance, Notre Dame Bay. It has an archi- 
pelago of hundreds of clustering islets, many of them 
inhabited, and containing fine harbors. The runs and 
passages are navigable for large steamers, and are used 
by cargo boats to go to at least one mining town, viz., 
Pilley’s Island, where they load large cargoes of iron 
pyrites for foreign markets. 

These runs between the islands furnish ideal “sailin 
on the summer seas.” The scenery is bold and grasa 
and ever-changing; the water is like oil; the air in the 
summer months is balmy and health-giving, and for 
the yachting party who has a few weeks to dawdle 
amid pleasant scenes, no place offers greater attractions 
than these bays. There are over a dozen ports of 
call, each possessing a different attraction for the 
stranger. If the traveler wants rest, this is the lotus 
land. If he wants fishing, he is within easy reach of 
numbers of salmon and sea trout streams, not to men- 
tion ponds and lakes where ordinary spotted trout 
abound. If he is of an inquiring turn of mind, he can 
see one of the very best mineral belts in North Ameri- 
ca. Felt Cove Copper Mine has been working for 
years, and it is just as profitable to-day as ever. Felt 
Cove is worth a visit. It is set between cliffs. The 
town is built all around a small lake, which is at the 
bottom of the basin. 

A ship must be moored at the pier nearly before a 
glimpse of the town can be had. A narrow tramway 
between the high hills leads into the foot of the lake, 
and when you follow that for a few yards from the 
pier, the pretty little town, nestling at the foot of the 
hills and surrounding the lake, bursts on your view. 
The lake looks like a diamond in its setting of highly 
mineralized hills. Just beyond the tramway rises, and 
a procession of cars comes and goes, by means of an 
endless chain; the full ones running down the incline 
from the mouth of the mine, and the empty ones being 
drawn to the top of the incline. The pyrites mine, at 
Pilley’s Island is another curiosity, for anyone inter- 
ested in minerals, and in fact an inspection of the mine 
would be an attraction for any ordinary traveler look- 
ing for experiences. Besides, the passage up through 
the islands to Pilley’s Island is almost worth the voy- 
age. The ship runs through a narrow strait between 
the islets, with the land on either hand near enough to 
pitch a pebble on shore. Suddenly the strait is blocked; 
the ship is in a veritable cul de sac. The ordinary ob- 
server sees nothing ahead but to dash into the land 
at her bows; suddenly a turn of the helm and lo! on 
the port or starboard hand the channel suddenly opens 
before you. Just ahead, perhaps, you see the top rig- 
ging of a schooner. It appears to rise from the middle 
of a small island; the ship rounds a point and here 
before him is a miniature harbor with the schooner 
moored nearly against the front door of a little cottage, 
making : picture resembling a highly fanciful Christ- 
mas card. 

Little Bay is another mining settlement. Some. of 
the best copper in America was found here. It was 
shipped in large quantities for years, but through some 
mismanagement it was shut down. It is now filled with 
water, and the work has been discontinued. To add 
to the miseries of Little Bay it was devastated by fire. 
It has now only a remnant of its former greatness. Yet 
those of its inhabitants who profess to fo, say that 


the mine is only waiting for the right man to maks it 


boom better than ever, as the cnayer is there in suf- 
ficient quantities to repay any outlay. Hall’s Bay is a 
very deep inlet, its wooded shores nearly within reach 
of the deck as the yacht sails up. In the bottom of the 
bay empties one of the best salmon and trout streams 
in the island. Then there are the South West Arm, 
Exploits Bay, Badger Bay and Pander Bay, all deep 
fiords, going for miles into the land. The Exploits and 
Pander Rivers are probably the best salmon streams 
in America, and are navigable for small craft for many 
miles. There are other little towns and harbors that 
would well repay a visit. The inhabitants are kindly and 
hospitable, and as yet are unspoiled by too much 
traffic with the outer barbarians. The samie holds good 
of several other bays. The beauty and variety of the 
scenery equal if not surpass, the much vaunted charms of 
Norway; at least this is the verdict of travelers who have 
seen both. The advantages for American yachtsmen 
are altogether in favor of Newfoundland. The dis- 
tance is fot nearly so great, so that in matter of time 
alone, half the summer holidays might be saved by 
running up to one of the great Newfoundland bays. It 
would not take half the time to get there that it would 
to Norway, and the latter place does not offer a tithe 
of the attraction to the angler, the sportsmen or the 
naturalist. 

If the yachtsman had a camera along, he’d get many 
valuable souvenirs. Apart from the scenery, he could 
get at Snooks’ Arm pictures of whales in all stages, 
from the monster just harpooned to the carcass in the 
various stages of preparation for oil, bone, and com- 
mercial fertilizer. There are waterfalls, large enough 
to generate electricity sufficient to supply New York 
with motive power, and there are tiny cascades, just 
fit for picnicking. In line, if you seek rest or sport; 
food for the rod, gun, or kodak; if you want health 
or pleasure or variety, and the same time to enjoy sail- 
ing on summer seas, you cannot do better than ‘steer 
your bark for Newfoundland, and miake your head- 
quarters in otie of the celebrated bays of the island. rs 


W. J. C. 
St. Paul Letter. 


Sr. Paut, April 16.—Interest is increasing in the com- 
ing contest with Montreal, and the prospect for quite a 
number of extra boats for the preliminary trial races for 
this event is very bright. It is hoped that there will be 
five or six contestants for the White Bear trial, and prob- 
ably nearly as many more for the trial to be held at Osh- 
kosh. The committee appointed for the choosing, build- 
ing and management of the challengers has decided to 
build a fourth boat. This boat is to be a sharp-nosed 
scow about 38ft. over all and of good breadth. She will 
be designed by Dr. J. M. Welch, who is an old member 
of the White Bear Y. C., and will probably be sailed in the 
preliminary trial races by her designer. She will be built 
by the Dingle Boat Co., in West St. Paul, under tlie su- 
pervision of Dr. Welch. Mr. Dingle was one of the first 
men who designed and built boats for White Bear, but 
for the last five years has given his attention entirely to 
rower boats. The racing committee is seriously consider- 
ing building a fifth boat from Messrs, Burgess and Pack- 
ard’s plans. This boat will have lots of beam and will 
not be vety long over all. 

There is to be a boat from Lake Minnetonka in the 
Seawanhaka cup trials to be held at White Bear. This 
boat is designed and built by “Ande” Peterson, of Lake 
Minnetonka, for the Louden Brothers. Up to the last 
two or three years Mr. Peterson designed and built some 
of the fastest small boats in the country. This boat will 


be a pointed-nose scow, about 38ft. over all, and will — 


have a moderate beam. 

For the last four years the Minnetonka men have taken 
little interest in sailing, and it is pleasing to see that they 
are beginning to wake up again. There are some fine 
sailors at Minnetonka, and they should make a good 
showing in the Seawanhaka cup trials. 

The Minnetonka people are buying a number of old 
boats from White Bear this spring and hope to start 
racing again as of old. 

Gus Amundson built a class “A” boat toward the close 
of last summer that was not put in the water, and this 
boat will be entered in the Seawanhaka trials by the 
Frye Brothers, of St. Paul. It is a blunt-nosed scow, 
38ft. long and, like all of Amundson’s boats, has easy 
lines. This boat ought to make a good showing, especially 
in light weather. Besides the Seawanhaka challenger, 
Amundson has built a class “A” boat for one of the in- 
land lakes of New York, and one for Long Island. Mr. 
Lyford, of Fox Lake, has ordered an “A” boat from 
Amundson, and he will undoubtedly enter her in the 
Inland Lake races at Oshkosh, which are to be held in 
the latter part of August. Three “B” boats have been 
built by Amundson, two of which will go to one of the 
inland lakes of Wisconsin, and the other will remain on 
a Bear, the property of the Owens Brothers, of St. 

aul, 

J. E. Ramaly, of White Bear, has built two class “B” 
boats, one to be owned by the Read Brothers, of St. Paul, 
and the other by the Ordway boys. 

Perhaps it would be a good idea to give a general his- 
tory and description of the class “B,” which class has 
grown to be so popular in the West. When, previous to 
the formation of the Inland Lake Y. A., the Minnetonka 
and White Bear clubs were having match races, first at 
one lake and then the other, a class of boats was started 
with a limited sail area of 350ft. and the racing length of 


17.5 feet. The weight allowed for the crew was 450. 


pounds. When the Inland Lake Yachting Association 
was started the weight of the crew was raised to 500 
pounds. The class at present is very similar to the large 
class, rules for which were adopted several years ago 
and are exactly the same as those used in the international 
races for the Seawanhaka Cup at Montreal. Practically 
the only restriction is in sail area and there is no time 
allowance. The designer can build a long heoat or a 
short boat, with whatever power he sees fit, the scartling 
rules are the same as in the class “A,” sail area of class 
“B” boats is 350ft. of standing sail, with spinnaker and 
flying jib in addition. 

Then length over all is limited to 32ft, with no limit 


ta the waterline length, This class has grown so in 
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ity and is so large on White Bear at the present 
roe boats have te be divided into two divisions. 
The first division consists of new boats, built every year, 
and the second sonsists of the old boats that have been 
raced the previous seasons. There will be at least twelve 
new boats this year and about eight last yeat’s boats 
giving fully as large classes as can satisfactorily be 
handled. Besides two cups in each class there is a special 
cup offered each year for the championship; also a cup 
or points. 
: These boats are almost entirely sailed by sons of the 
members of the club, and are in many respects mite 
adapted for pleasure sailing than the large boats. They 
are almost as fast, not so hard to handle and do not re- 
quire as large a crew. } 

In several cases last year “B” class made the eight-knot 
course in less than one hour and fifteen minutes. In all 
there are something like thirty-five A and B sailboats 
being built at White Bear, most of which are almost com- 

leted. 
. A number of new launches, designed and built by J. E. 
Ramaly for men living at White Bear, will be added to 
the power fleet this season, and there is some talk of 
launch racing this summer. Jack Orpway. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 





Coswes Y. C. Erects Orricers.—At a recent meeting 
of the Cobweb Y. C., held at the club house, foot of West 
152d street, North River, New York city, the following 
officers were elected: Com., Philp Grauer; Vice-Com., 
John H. W. Fleming; Fleet Captain, Wm. Ridley; Re- 
cording Secretary, Donald Manson; Financial. Secretary, 
Charles Broughton; Treasurer, John Homan; Measurer, 
red Gegges; Fleet Surgeon, D. Garrick;. Trustees, C. 
ti. Madden, Edw. Fox, A. Feldhus, Chas. Demand, Wim. 
Houston, H. R. Halsey; Regatta Committee, John H. W. 
Fleming, Wm. Ridley, D. Manson. 

The regatta committee has arranged for the following 
open races: May 30, Monday, spring regatta; Sept. 5, 
fall regatta. 

RzRue 


SUNBEAM PurRCHASED By EX-Mayor Low.—Mr. J. L. 
Hutchinson, Morristown, N. J., has sold the steam yacht 
Sunbeam to ex-Mayor Low, through the agency of Mr. 
Stanley M. Seaman, New York. Sunbeam has a recorded 
speed of 19.2 miles. She is a double-planked mahogany 
Loat, 6oft. over all, 8ft. 6in. beam and 3ft. 6in. draft, built 
1003, by the Herreshoff Mfg. Co. 


RRR 


Bay View Y. C. Erection.—The Bay View Y. C. held 
its annaul meeting on April 12 and the following officers 
were elected: Com., Edward R. Karutz; Vice-Com., J. 
Fred Borghard, Jr.; Rear Com, George C. Miller; Fleet 
Capt., Harry Groth; Secretary, Edward Effinger; Finan- 
cial Secretary, Paul Rosa; Treasurer, John Fraas. 

ann 

BercEN Pornt Y. C. Orricers.—At a recent meeting of 
the Bergen Point Y. C., the following officers were 
eiected: Com., M. S. Borland; Vice-Com., W. 
Grant; Rear-Com., J. C. Shaller; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, W. R. Wilde; Fleet Capt., W. T. Barnard; Fleet 


Surgeon, J. G. L. Borgmeyer, M.D.; Measurer, W. E. 
Wadman, 
RRR 


STEAM YACHT ADMIRAL Sotp,—Mr. George R. Sheldon, 
N. Y. Y. C., has sold the steam yacht Admiral, through 
Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, to Mr. J. B. Edson. 

The same firm has chartered the steam yacht Seminole, 
owned by Mr, John N. Robins, to Mr. Walter S. Gurney; 
the steam yacht Mirage, owned by Rear-Com. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, to Mr. E, F. Whitney and the British steam 
yacht Surf, owned by Mr. F. D. Lambert, to Mr. E. B. 
Alexander. 

Rue 


Pottywoc LauncHED.—On April 3 the racing sloop 
Pollywog was launched at Oakland, Cal. The boat was 
built by her owners, Messrs. George N. Tyler and A. G. 
Byxby. Pollywog is a scow, 24ft. over all, 14ft. 6in. 
waterline, 7ft. breadth and 4%in. draft of hull. She 
will carry 350sq.ft. of sail and is fitted with a balance rud- 
der and a dagger board. If Pollywog is as fast as it is 
expected she will be, a larger boat of the same general 
type will be built to race against Corinthian. 


RRR 


New Boats Burtpinc at Wicx’s Yarp.—Four new 
boats are nearing completion at Mr. F, E. Wick’s yard, at 
Amityville, L. I. One of the boats is for Dr. Ralph 
Tacoly, of New York city. She is 22ft. waterline and 
36ft. over all. Her rig is of moderate size, and she will 
be used for cruising. Another boat is for Mr. John 
Thornton, of Brooklyn. She is a catboat, 32ft. over all. 
The 25ft catboat ordered by the late Dr. J. M. Polk is 
also finished. Mr. Wick has built a 32-ft. racing boat 
for his own use. 


AMERICAN Power Boat AssoctATION.—A meeting of 
the executive committee of the American Power Boat 
Association was held on April 13. Mr. W. H. Ketcham 
presided. Thirty-three clubs are now enrolled in the as- 
scciation as the Rhode Island Y. C., of Providence; the 
Hartford Y. C., of Hartford, and the Audubon Y. C., of 
New York city, have been elected to membership. 

The following racing schedule was adopted: May 30, 
Association race; June 11, Columbia Y. C.; June 18, New 
Rochelle Y: C.; June 20, New York Y. C., Glen Cove; 
June 23-25, Challenge cup race, Hudson River; July 2, 
American ¥, C.; July 4, Indian Harbor Y: C.; July 16, 
Atlantic Y. C.; Aug. 6, Larchmont Y. C.; Aug. 11, New 
York Y. C.; Aug. 13, Manhasset Bay Y. C.; Aug. 18,:New 
York Y. C.; Aug. 20, Brooklyn Y. C.; Aug. 27, Larch- 
mont Y, C. . 

A resolution was adopted, stating that races held by 
ciubs ‘holding membership in the American Power Boat 
Ass’n should, if possible, restrict the entries to boats 


owned by members of such clubs, except in the case of 
the New York, Larchmont and Eastern Y. C.’s. 

The matter of issuing certificates of speed was dis- 
posed of in this way. A course of one nautical 
inile in length has been surveyed and laid out in 
Manhasset Bay, L. I. The executive committee of 
the association will name a member of the associ- 
ation who will, on notice, be at the Manhasset Bay Yacht 
Club house at Port Washington on the third and fourth 
Saturdays of May, June, July, August and September, 
1904, for the purpose of certifying to the speed of power 
boats over this course. 

Arrangements for timing must be made with the sec- 
retary of the association, at least one week’s notice being 
given, and the application must be accompanied by a 
check for $10 and a certificate of rating of the boat in 
the form used by the association, to which the association 
will annex its certificate of speed. 

It was announced that the portion of the Grosvenor 
bill before Congress relating to pilots being required upon 
motor boats has been stricken out. 


RRe 


Com. Laupver’s APPOINTMENTS.—Com. George Lauder 
Jr., of the Indian Harbor Y. C., has made the following 
appointments: Fleet Capt, L. D. Armstrong; Fleet 
Surgeon, Leander P. Jones, M.D., and Fleet Chaplain, 
the Rev. M. George Thompson, 


U. S.. Revenve Cutters REFittEp.—Among the United 
States revenue cutters in which Roberts boilers have 
lately been installed are the Mackinac, Winnisimmet, 
Hudson, and Calumet. 

The new revenue cutter, known as No. 12, now build- 
ing by the Spedden Shipbuilding Company., at Baltimore, 
is also to have a Roberts boiler. 

These boilers are 11ft. 6in. wide by oft. 3in. fore and 
aft. They have 7osq.ft. of grate surface and 2,800 sq.ft. 
of heating surface, and furnish about 700 H.-P. each 
with natural draft in conrection with triple expansion 
engines. 

Several Roberts boilers have also heen lately fur- 
nished for revenue cutters on the Pacific Coast. 

Six Roberts boilers have also recently been shipped to 
the Cuban Government for installation in Cuban revenue 
cutters. 

aaa 

Ocean Y. C.—The Ocean Y. C., of Stapleton, S. L, 
have elected the following officers: Com., Louis Birkle; 
Vice-Com., James Clark; Rear-Com., Samuel W. De 
Beer; Sec’y, John Schrone: Meas., James Dunn; Fleet 
Surgeon, Arthur Welch, M.D.; Trustees, Thomas J. Mc- 
Knight, three years, and George Stapleton, one year; 
Membership Committee, Rudolph Michel, Reuben Mord 
and Fred Martens. 
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KayosHK To RAcE IN SoUTHERN WaAtTERS.—Another 
Northern racing yacht has been added to the fleet of 
the Southern Y, C. Com. Frank H. Libby, of the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) Y. C., has sold through the agency of Mr. 
L. D. Sampsell to the J. B. Campbell syndicate the crack 
Class A boat Kayoshk, one of the champions of the In- 
land Lake Y. A. Kayoshk is one of the latest and best 
of the productions of Messrs. Jones & La Borde. She 
will represent the Southern Y. C. in the races for the 
championship cup of the Southern Gulf Coast Y. A., for 
boats of the Seawanhaka cup type. The yacht clubs of 
the Mexican Gulf are fostering this class in order to 
participate in the international game next year. There 
is some talk even now of the club putting up a $1,000 
prize for an Interstate race for this class of boats next 
winter. Kayoshk was only ten points behind Comet IL., 
winner of the championship of the I. L. Y. A. champion- 
ship contest on Lake Winnebago last summer, the third 
boat being more than one hundred points behind the 
leaders. Comet II. would also have been purchased 


. South, but her owners would not sell, as she is entered 


for the trial races of the White Bear Y. C., challenger 
for the Seawanhaka cup. 

Kayoshk is the second racing scow to go South this 
spring, the well-known freak Caroline having been pur- 
chased by a member of the Southern Y. C. some weeks 


ago. 
RRR 


New Boats Burtpinc AT GREENPORT.—At the yards 
of the Greenport Basin and Construction Co., Greenport, 
L. I. several boats are being built. The largest of these 
is a cruising launch, which boat was designed by Mr. 
Theodore Brigham. She is 6oft. over all, 51ft. 6in. water- 
line, 12ft. breadth and 3ft. 3in. draft. The boat is 
equipped with a 40 horse-power Standard engine, which 
will drive her at a speed of about 12 miles. 

Another launch is being built for a yachtsman who 
spends his summers at Shelter Island. She is 36ft. over 
all, 31ft. 2in. water line, 8ft. breadth, and 2ft. draft. 
This boat will have a Standard engine of 15 horse- 
power, and it is expected that she will develop a speed 
of about 10 miles. 

The work on the cruising sloop for Mr. Benjamin 
Atha, of Newark, N. J., is well advanced. She is 4rft. 
over all, 25ft. waterline, 1oft. breadth and 6ft. 6in. draft. 
She wil! carry 1100 sq.ft. of sail. 


RRR 


New Boat For THE Rev. LinpsAy PARKER.—There is 
building at Mr. A. N. Harned’s yard, St. Johns, N. B., a 
2o0ft. waterline sloop for the Rev. Lindsay Parker, Ph.D. 
The boat will be known as Alauna, and she was designed 
by Mr. Henry J. Gielow. She is 27ft. 6in. over all, 2oft. 
waterline, 1oft. 4in. breadth and rft. 7in. draft. 


RRE 


Wrturamssurc Y. C. ScHepuLe.—The following dates 
have been decided upon by the Williamsburg Y. C.: 
May 1, in commission; May 28-30, spring cruise; June 
12, spring regatta; July 2-4, summer cruise; July Io, 
special race; Aug. 7, ladies’ day; Sept. 3-5, fall cruise; 
Sept. 18, open fall regatta; Oct. 30, out of commission. 


RRR 
New Boats Buitpinc at Freeport.—Several new boats 


are being built at the yards at Freeport, L. I. Among 
them are the following: A 30-footer for Mr. John Slade, 
New York city; 46ft. launch for Mr. A. B. Cartledge, 
Philadelphia; 35ft. launch for Mr. Lorimer A. Cushman, 
New York city; 27ft. steam launch for Mr. Ernest 
Wrightmeir, New York city, and a 22ft. catboat for Mr. 
James Dean, Freeport. 
RRR 


CruiIsinG Race For Cutcaco Y. C.—The Chicago Y. C. 
has arranged for a long cruising race from Chicago to 
Mackinac, to be held on Aug. 3, a distance of about 320 
miles. The race will be open to all clubs on the Great 
Lakes. Suitable trophies will be offered for the schooner 
and sloop classes. A cup for the boat making the best 
time will also be given. 

RRR 


O1seEAu CHances Hanps.—Mr. Harry Maxwell has 
sold his 30-footer Oiseau to a member of the Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y. C. She may compete in the races for the 
Manhasset Bay challenge cup. 


RRR 


SEAWANHAKA CorINTHIAN Y. C. Fixtures.-—The race: 


* committee of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. is com- 


pesed of Messrs. Henry H. Landon, chairman; Clinton H. 
Crane, Henry M. Crane, Victor I. Cumnock and Howard! 
C. Smith, secretary. This committee has arranged the 
iollowing schedule: 

May 30 (Memorial Day)—Club races for raceabouts: 
and 15-footers; June series races, first race, 

June 4, Saturday—Club race for reaceabouts and 15> 
footers; June series races, second race. 

June 11, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15- 
fcoters; June series races, third race. 

June 18, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15- 
footers; June series races, fourth race; Leland Cup. 

June 25, Saturday—Thirty-fourth annual Corinthian 
race for all classes; raceabouts; Seawanhaka 15-footers; 
june series races; fifth race; Corinthian prizes. 

July 2, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15- 
footers; challenge cup series, first race. 

July 4, Monday—Cup races for raceabouts and 15- 
focters; challenge cup series, second race. 

July 9, Saturday—Club races for Alfred Roosevelt Cup, 
yawls; 15-footers; challenge cup series, third race. 

July 16, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15- 
footers; challenge cup series, fourth race. 


July 23, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts; ladies’ : 


rece; 15 footers; Hastings cups. 


July 30, Saturday—Club races for 15-footers; challenge-- 


cup series, fifth race. 

August 6, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and? 15-- 
footers. 

August 13, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 
15-footers. 

August 20, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15;- 
footers; challenge cup series, sixth race. 

August 27, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts and 15- 
footers. 

September 3, Saturday—Club races for raceabouts 

and 15-footers. 

September 5 (Labor Day)—Robert Center memorial 
cups; classes to be named later. . 

September 10, Saturday—Fall regatta, Seawanhaka Club 
race, all classes. 

RRR 


Recent Sates oF YAcuTs.—Mr. Frank Bowne Jones 
has made the following sales through his agency: 

The auxiliary yawl Vesta, by Mr. John H. Smedley, of 
Detroit, to Mr. George H. Bourquard, of New York. 

The racing yawl Memory, by Mr. T. J. Preston, Jr., to 
Mr. H. Mason Raborg. 

The auxiliary Venessa, which yacht is being fitted out 
at Morris Heights, for Detroit. 

The sloop Pellegrina, sold, in connection with a Boston 
gent, to Mr. Robert Toland, of Philadelphia. 

The power boat Imp, by Mr. John Cairns, to Dr. F. 
D. Bowne, of Richmond, Va. 

The knockabout Trouble, by Mr. W. H. Childs, to 
Mr. William A. Barstow, of the Atlantic Y. C., and the 
Seawanhaka knockabout Hawk, by Mr. A. P. Hallett, to 
Mr. H. Schuyler Howe. 


RReE 


Catypso Sotp To SOUTHERN YACHTSMAN.—The cele-. 
brated Hanley 25-ft. cabin yacht Calypso, champion of° 


the Y. R. A. of Mass. for 1901 and 1902, has been sold 
by Mr. A. W. Chesterton, of Boston, through the agency, 
of L. D. Sampsell, secretary of the Southern Y, C., tm 
Mr. S. F. Heaslip, of New Orleans, La. She will go 
South on the deck of a steamer of the Morgan line at 


ence, 
RRR 


Power Boats py Messrs. TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE.— 
Last week we stated that Messrs. Tams, Lemoine &. 
Crane had gotten out plans for eight power boats. We. 
gave particulars about two of them. The other boats are. 
as follows: 

A soft. boat is being built by Mr. Robert 
Jacob, City Island. She is for Mr. J. Insley Blair, andi 
will be equipped with a 75 horse-power Smith & Mabley 
engine. 

A boat, slightly smaller, is building at Morris Heights 
for Dr. Walter B. James. She is 44ft. long, gft. breaJth, 
and her power consists of a 24 horse-power Panhard 
engine. 

he Huntington Mfg. Co., New Rocelle, are build- 
ing a boat 30ft. long and sft. 6in. breadth for Mr. A. 
C. Newbauer. This boat will have a 24 herse-power 
Panhard engine. 

A 36it. boat with 5ft. breadth is building for Mr. 
M. C. Hermann. “She will be fitted with a 75 horse- 
power Smith & Mabley engine. 

Two other boats will be built to the order of Messrs. 
Smith & Mabley. Both are 4oft. over all, one sft. 
breadth, and one 4ft. 6in. One is equipped with a 75 
horse-power motor and the other with 150 horse- 
power. 





All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub, Co., New York, te 
receive attention. We have no other office, a 
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Life Bange and Gallery 


_ June 12-20.—National Schuetzenbund Festival, Union Hill, 
Schuetzen Park, N. J. 


Providence Revolver Club. 


Scores of pistol team of the Providence Revolver Club, in re- 
turn pistol match against the pistol team of the Myles Standish 
Rifle Club, of Portland, Me. 

Shot at Providence, R. I., March 16, Standard American target 
reduced to 45ft.: 


PG ee NINE. coc ccscuseensont 10 710 8 910 8 810 8—88 
10 810 9 81010 8 7 8—88 
1010 710 710 910 6 10—89 
99998 979 910-8 
8 9 810 8 9 71010 9—88-441 
Capt R LeB Bowen............ 7 91010 810 8 910 990 
8 8 8 810 7 910 6 10—8 
10 9 7 610 9 710 8 884 
1010 910 8 9 6 7 7 884 
910 7 6 810 9 7 6 8—80—422 
a a ee ee 8877610 9 8 7 6—6 
89679768 8 $77 
98 8 8 7 61010 9 9—84 
988 8 8 6 & 810 10—80 
101010 8 810 7 610 6—85—402 
Sergt Wm T Bullard............ 810 810 9 8 8 3 8 8—8 
098 47965 9 8% 
8 8 710 510 777 5-74 
10 810 410 719 8 6 6—79 
6 8 76 7 7 71010 8—76—390 
FO ROD. cc ccnvosecensncne 5 5 78 56 710 6 6 10—69 
10941079876 99 
810 810 810 8 8 7 7—84 
0776777 4 6 970-369 
2024 
Bates Ghondich: Bile Cla total, .0...000cccccnccssevnsensenssnoes 1971 
eee OE BO, ine cdcnndvesscccbesessotzecsaspanbiantout 63 


A. C. Hurusurt, Sec’y. 


New York City Corrs. 


Tue New York City Corps began its summer practice shoot on 
the Union Hill range on April 13. The attendance was fairly 
geod. The scores were not high owing to lack of previous prac- 
tice. Aug. Kronsberg was first on the ring and man targets. 
John Facklamm was first on the point target. 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 200yds.: Aug. Kronsberg 
207, J. Facklamm 195, J. Keller 193, R. Busse 190, R. Schwanemann 
189, R. Bendler 186, W. Grauetin 185, Ch. Wagner 119, H. C. 
Radloff 176, O. Schwanemann 174, A. Stolzenberger 170, J. 
Moje 163. 

Man target, 3 shots, possible 60: Aug. Kronsberg 56, Ch. Wagner 
55, R. Busse 53, H. C. Radloff 48, R. Bendler 46, W. Grapentin 
45. 

Point target: John Facklamm 60, R. Busse 50, R. Schwanemann 
35, Aug. Kronsberg 22, O. Schwanemann 21, W. Grapentin 21, 
R. Bendler 16, Ch. Wagner 14, J. Keller 5, L. Schultz 3, W. Wiltz 
2, Ch. Metz 1, Louis Zietzmann 1. 

Bullseye target: Aug. Kronsberg 4, J. Facklamm 4, W. Grapen- 
tin 4, H. C. Radloff 1, R. Bendler 1, R. Schwaneman 1. J. Keller 
i, O. Schwanemann 1. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
competition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading road, April 10. 

Conditions, 200yds., offhand, at the 25-ring target. 

Payne was champion for the day with the good score of 229. 

A strong fishtail wind blew all day from 3 to 6 and 9 oclock 





quarters: 

SS ee eee eee 229 217 217 216 215 
IIR Let ako iis came Ob See SARE meh 221 218 217 217 210 
DE dtugiis picadduedGaseosennanebnouninie 221 213 207 203 200 
EEE a wonndngnoweenepedsbcesnednesenpsesesbant 210 209 208 208 
Odell .... -215 212 202 201 200 
Freitag 15 193 190 186 179 
ID” \sencanascnecsnbbepeeeshee 207 184 183 ... 
SEE Gilvacitncnken bub ehecechudessietacecss 207 206 204 203 
EEG. cauScows$nerdhbse ope eveusbobusaseneneul -209 208 206 202 199 
ot sicsbasnehbae ys eee sb ibpeensiaee ‘ 192 185 183 183 
TD -icannseuccsesteddegserdeesenss é 195 188 178 176 
BE na nciponsnencedenbabenninicesvscnndeaee 189 182 179 179 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


Tue scores of the winter gallery shoot of the Zettler Club have 
been of a high order. Capt. W. A. Tewes is in the lead and will 
finish in first place: 

Ten-shot scores, 25-ring target, distance 75ft., offhand: 

One hundred shots: Wm. A. Tewes 2460, L. C. Buss 2442, L. P. 
Hansen 2445, G. J. Bernius 2284. 

Fifty shots: Aug. Kronsberg 1219, A. Moser 1208, C. G. Zettler, 
Jr., 1208, H. C. Zettler 1200, W. A. Hicks 1197, B. Zettler 1189, 
L. Maurer 1188, C. G. Zettler, Sr., 1184, A. Begerow 1175, H. 
Fenwirth 1174. 

Extra scores, 100 shots: Wm. A. Tewes 2440. 

Fifty shots: L. P. Hansen 1202, G. J. Bernius 1163. 


Rifle About New York. 


Tue New York Central Corps will hold its first outdoor shoot 
for the coming season at Union Hill Park, on April 21. 

The Harlem Independent Corps will hold its first practice shoot 
on the Union Hill range on April 25. 

The New York Corps, under the leadership of its new captain, 
John H. Hainhorst, will hold its first practice shoot at Union Hill 
Park on Friday, Avril 29. 


The New York City Corps will hold its second shoot in the - 


summer practice at Union Hill on April 27. 
The Zettler Rifle Club will open its outdoor practice shoot at 
Union Hill on the first Saturday in May, and the members will 


practice every Saturday during the month. The club pays the 
expense of. the targets. 


Rifle Notes. 


The daily press recounts the death of Dr. Sumner Paine. He 
died at his home in Boston, on Monday of this week. His death 


was caused by pneumonia. He was one of America’s greatest 
and most famous pistol shots, 


— 


Grapshooting. 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
aotice like the followtag: 





Fixtures. 


April 20-21.—Rensselaer, Ind., Gun Club amateur tournament. 
Everette Brown, Mgr., I’leasant Grove, Ind. 

April 21—Dover, N. H., Sportsmen's Association first shoot of 
the season. . W. Hallam, Sec’y. 
April 21.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club’s Fast Day shoot. G. M. 
Wheeler, Sec’y. t & 
April 21.—Easton, Pa.—The Independent Gun, Rifle and Pistol 
Club’s first annual target tournament. Edw. F. Markley, Sec’y. 

April 23.—Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association’s big merchandise 
shoot. i; R. Taylor, General Manager. 

April 23.—Philadelphia.—Team shoot: Trenton University vs. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

April 26.—Greenville, O., Gun Club amateur tournament. H. A. 
McCaughey, Sec’y. 

*April 26-27.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Herron Hill Gun Club tournament. 
$100 added. Louis Lautensiager, Mgr. 

April 26-29.—Kansas City.—Spring target tournament at Blue River 
Park. R. S. Elliott, Mer 

April 27-28.—Americus, Ga.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Americus Gun Club. H. S. 
McClesky, Sec’y. 

April 30.—Princeton, N. J.—Team shoot: Princeton University vs. 
Crescent Athletic Club. of New York. 

May_3-4—Wabash, Ind., Gun Club tournament. Austin Flynn, 


Sec’y. 

*May 3-4—Derry, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

May 3-5.—Junctior City, Kans.—Kansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation annual tournament. E. L. Wetzig, Sec’y. 

May 4-5.—Kochester, N. Y., Kod and Gun Club spring tournament. 

May 4-5.—Nashvilie, Tenn.—The Interstate Association's tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Cumberland Park Driving 
Club. Charles Eastman, Sec’y. 

May 7.—New Haven, Conn.—Intercollegiate shoot. 

May 11-12.—Springfield, O., Gun Club’s target tournament. Geo. 
Morgan, Sec’y. 

May 11-13.—Spirit Lake, Ia.—lowa State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. J. Burmuster, Sec’y. 

May 12-13.—Wilmington, Del.—\\awaset Gun Club annual spring 

tournament. \\V. \W. Foord, Sec’y. 

May 16-18.—Southern Trapshooters’ Association’s thirteenth tourna- 
ment at targets, under auspices of Vicksburg, Miss., Gun Club; 
$500 added. J. J. Mradfield, Sec’y. 

May 16-21.—York, Pa.—lournament of Pennsylvania State Sports- 
men’s Association, under auspices of York City Gun Club. 
N. M. McSherry, Sec’y. 

May 17-18.—Dubuque, la., Gun_Club’s fifth annual amateur target 
tournament. A. F. Heeb, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 17-19.—Davenpurt, ia.—Cumberiand Gun Club’s annual 
amateur tournament. W. F. Kroy, Sec’y. 

May 18.—Boston, Mass, Gun Club annual team target shoot. H. 
Kirkwood, Scc’y, 23 Elm street, Boston. 

May 18-99.—Auburn, N. Y., Gun Club tournament. Jos. H. 
Knapp, Mer. ‘ 

May 18-20.—Coiumbus, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-seventh annual tournament. G, A. Schroeder, 


ec’y. 

May 19-20.—Oklahoma City.—Territorial Sportsmen’s Association 
fifth annual tournament: $300 added money. J. C. Clark, See’y. 

May 19-21.—Minneapolis, Minn., Gun Club handicap target tourna- 
ment. Fred E. Mckay, Sec’y and Mgr. 

May 20.—Charlotte, N. C., Gun Ciub tournament. 

May 21.—Princeton, N. J.—I’rinceton University vs. University of 
Pennsylvania, 

May 23-25.—llvustoa, Tex.—Texas State Sportsmen’s Association 


tournament. 
May 24-25.—Marshalltown, Ia, Gum Club two-day target tourna- 
ment 


May 24-25.—Olean, N. Y., Gun Club two-day tournament. B. D. 
Nobles, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Natchitoches, La., Gun Club tournament. 

May 24-26.—Mt. dterling, AKy.—hentucky Irapshooters’ League 
tournament. Frank I’ragoti, Sec’y, Louisville, Ky. 

*May 25-26.—Lrownsvilie, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. : 

May 25-26.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club Spring shoot. S. C. Yocum, 





Sec’y. 

May 28-30.—Butte, Mont.—Montana State Sportsmen’s Association 
eleventh annual tournament at targets; $500 added. C. H. 
Smith, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club all-day target tourna- 
ment; free merchandise prizes. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Newport, Rk. 1.—Aquidneck Gun Club’s third annual 
tournament. J. S. Coggeshall, Secretary, Box 9, Newport, R. I. 

May 30.—Albany, N. Y.—West End Gun Club tournament. H. H. 
Valentine. sec'y 

May 30.—Detroit, Mich.—Winchester Gun Club fourth annual 
Decoration Day tournament. T. M. Brodie, Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Norristown, l’a.—Penn Gun Club holiday shoot. A. 
B. Parker, Sec’y. 

May 3U.—Mcheesport, Pa.—Spring tournament of the Enterprise 
Gun Club. Geo. W. Mains, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club Decoration Day target shoot. 
C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

May 31.—Dayton, O —Rohrer Island Gun Club spring target tour- 
nament. W. E. Kette, Sec’y. 

June 1-3.—Watertown, 5. L.—South Dakota State Sportsmen’s 
Association tournament. F. J. Cory, Sec’y. 

*June_7-8.—Ligonier, l’a., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 7-9.—Sioux City, la.—Soo Gun Club’s tenth annual amateur 
tournament; added money. W. F. Duncan, Sec’y. 

June 8-10.—Huntington, W. Va.—West Virginia State Shoot. F. 
H. Merrick, Sec’y. 

June 13.-—Middleton, Wis., Gun Club tournament. Frank L. 
Pierstorff, Mer. 

June 14-15.—Wilkes Barre, Pa.—Hanover Park Shooting Associa- 
tion target tournament. E. L. Klipple, Sec’y. 

June 14-16.—Akron, U.—Uhio Trapshouters’ League target tourna- 
ment. G. E. Wagoner, Sec’y. 

June 14-16.—New London, Ia., Gun Club midsummer tournament. 
Dr. C.- E. Cook, Sec’y. 

June_14-17.—\Warm Springs, Ga.—Target and live-bird tournament. 
Chas L. Plavis, Mer 

June 15-16.—Battle Creek, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
State Trapshooters’ League. L. K. Forscythe, Sec’y. 

*June 15-16.—Millvale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

June 15-17.—Lincoln, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 
tournament. James Davis, Sec’y. 

June_ 21-24.—Indianapolis, Ind.—The Interstate Association’s fifth 
Grand American Handicap at targets. One thousand dollars 
added to the purses. Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager, 
219 Coltart Square, Pittsburg, Pa. 

June 27-July 2.—French Lick Springs, Ind.—Tournament of the 
National Gun Club. $500 added money. John M. Lilly, Pres., 
Indianapolis. 

July 4.—Brunswick, Me., Gun Club all-day target tournament. G. 
M. Wheeler, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Richmond, Va.— East End Gun Club annual merchan- 
dise shoot. J. A. Anderson, Sec’y. 

July 46.—Winona, Minn.—The Interstate Association’s to 
under the auspices of the Winona Sportsmen’s Club. Oswal 
Leicht, Sec’y. 

*July 6-7.—Kane, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July -8-9.—Wausau, Wis.—Wisconsin League of Gun Clubs’ State 
tournament. H. G. McCrossen, Sec’y. 

July 12-14.—St. Paul, Minn., Rod and Gun Club amateur handi- 
cap tournament. J. L. D. Morrison, Sec’y-Mgr. 

*July 13-14.—Scottdale, Pa., Rod and Gun Club. 

July 19-20.—Shamokin, Pa., Gun Club midsummer shoot. S. C. 

: Youu, Sec’y. 
uly 19-22.—Cincinnati, O., Gun Club annual handica 

jay 27-28.—Grand Forks, N. D.—The Interstate Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Grand Forks Gun Club. 
W. M. Ferguson, Sec’y. 


Avg. 9-12.—West Baden, Ind.—Indian tournament; $1,000 added 
money. 


Aug. 10-12.—Brantford, Ont.—Domini f Canad: pshooting 
= PE Protensive Association's “fourth ae 
. B. Cutcliffe, 


Sec’y. 
Aug. 15-20.—Ruffalo, N. ¥.—New York State shoot. 
Aug. 24-25.—Ulot Springs, S. D.—The Taterstate Association’s tour- 
nament, unter the auspices of the Hot Springs Gun Club. H. 


A. Gayhart, y 
*Aug. 2.6 —Tarentum, Pa, Red and Gun Club, 
estern Pennsylvania F 
e ye ys rapshooters’ League tournaments. G 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes they 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest AND STREAM goes to press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK. 





Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, secretary-manager of the Interstate As- 
sociation, informs us that the tournament scheduled for Dallas, 
Tex., May 17 and 18, has been cancelled. 


The Aquidneck Gun Club, of Newport, R. I., has arranged a 
series of thirteen shoots for a silver cup, presented by Mr. P. H. 
Powel. The first one of the series was held on April 13. 


On Wednesday of last week the New Jersey Legislature, in 
special session assembled, passed the bill prohibiting pigeon 
shooting in New Jersey. The bill takes effect on and after 


July 4. 
we 


The captain-manager, Mr. Robert R. Skinner, informs us that 
the Ashland Gun Club, of Lexington, Ky., holds club shoots on 
the first and third Tuesdays of each month, and that all visiting 
sportsmen are welcome to shoot with them for targets only. 


Mr. Louis Williams, of Nashville, Tenn., one of the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company’s ablest representatives, is convalescing 
from a severe attack of malarial fever, of which he has been the 
victim during several weeks past. The multitude of friends of 
Mr. Williams will rejoice over his recovery. 


Mr. John W. Dickinson defended his title to the Arkansas 
State live bird championship and the Peters Cartridge trophy, 
emblematic of the title. The match took place at Little Rock, 
Ark., on April 8 The challenger was Mr. Nick Peay. The 
sccres were 23 to 19, Mr. Peay losing four dead out. 


The silver loving cup, which has been an object of keen com- 
petitive interest to the members of the Montclair, N. J., Gun Club, 
was won by Mr. Ezra H. Fitch, at the club shoot on Saturday 
of last week. On Saturday of this week the Montclair Gun Club 
has arranged to shoot a return team match with the Montclair 
Golf Club. 


R 


Ossining, Schenectady and Poughkeepsie teams are due to 
collide on April 23, at Poughkeepsie. Capt. C. G. Blandford, 
elsewhere in our trap columns, mentions a change of the Decora- 
tion Day programme, which will please the visitors, namely, the 
25-target event will be $2 instead of $2.50 entrance, and a trophy 
will be presented to the shooter who makes high average. 


The programme of the Wawaset Gun Club, presented for their 
tournament, to be held on May 12 and 1, has twelve handicap 
events each day, 165 targets, entrance $1.30, $5 added. Shooting 
will commence at 9 A. M. Dinner will be served in the grounds. 
Handicaps, 16 to 20yds. The committee members are: L. J. 
Squier, Edward Melchior, Jr., J. IT. Skelly, Stanley Tuchton and 
William M. Foord. a 


At the Indiana State League tournament, at Indianapolis, Mr. 
Ralph Trimble was high man, with a total of 387 out of 420 targets 
for the two days, April 12 and 13. In the amateur class Mr. 
Ernest H. Tripp, one of America’s most popular and skillful 
amateurs, won high average with a total of 360. Mr. Edward 
Faust, of Warren, won the State badge. The team badge was won 
by Messrs. J. W. Bell and Jos Michaelis. 


The Dubuque, Ia., Gun Club, has issued the programme of its 
amateur tournament, to be held May 17-18. There are twelve 
target events each day, eight at 15 and four at 20 targets, entrance 
$1.50 and $2; $5 added to each event. There are ten average 
prizes, $5 each. No bang, no bird; but no bang and a fair bird 
is a lost bird. ‘Targets, 2 cents. Shooting commences at 9 
o'clock. Ship shells and guns to the Dubuque Brewing and 
Malting Co. Hon. Tom Marshall will be manager, and Mr. 
Fred C., Whitney will be secretary. 


Mr. Hood Waters is at present touring through Kentucky, and 
in that land of pure spring water, fast horses and beautiful 
women, his sterling trapshooting skill and gentlemanly qualities 
have won admiration and friendship. At Lexington, Ky., at the 
club shoot, he broke 91 straight and 98 out of 100. The total for 
him in the afternoon was 145 out of 150, including ten pairs. Mr. 
Woolfolk Henderson made the excellent score of 73 out of 75. 
Mr. Robert R. Skinner broke 49 out of his first 50, then seem- 
ingly grew careless, as he only broke 71 out of 75, something 
over a 94 per cent. gait. 


Dr. C. H. Burr writes us as follows: “The annua! meeting of 
the Montpelier Gun Club, of Montpelier, Vt., was held on April 
4 The following officers were clected: President, Frank R. 
Dowley; Vice-President, Geo. B. Walton; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Dr. Clarence H. Burr; Captain, Geo. B. Walton; Executive 
Committee, Dr. L. A. Newcomb and J. E. Leland. Several new 
applications for membership were received. The club voted to in- 
stall a Leggett trap, and make modern improvemcnts at the club 
house. Considerable interest was shown at the meeting, and a 
prosperous year is assured. The club has about thirty-five active 
members.” 

”~ 


The spring tournament of the Enterprise Gun Club, of Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., May 30, has ten events on the programme, 16, 20 
and 26 targets, $1, $1.40 and $2 entrance; totals, 180 targets, $12.60 
entrance. Targets 2 cents. Shooters may participate for targets 
only. In event 6, a Marlin shotgun will be first prize; $5 in gold 
to each of the next three high guns, and twenty other good 
prizes. The club has two medals, both gold. Each is a work 
of art. The first, the Hunter Arms Company medal, is for mem- 
bers only. Competition for it is a series of ten contests, the first 
which is April 22, the last Sept. 14. The other, the Daily 
‘ews medal, is open to sportsmen of the club vicinity. For it 
there will be three contests, on April 30, and May 7 and 14 

Bernarp WATERS, 
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Rochester Gun Club. 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 13.—The long struggle between Messrs. 
Harry M. Stewart and Thomas F, Adkin for the diamond medal 
emblematic of the county championship, resulted in favor of the 
latter at the shoot of the Rochester Gun Club to-day. This was 
their fourth shoot-off of the tie which occurred two weeks ago, 
when Stewart defended the trophy. Two weeks ago yesterday 
Adkin and Stewart tied for high gun and again tied in two suc- 
cessive shoot-offs. Last week Wednesday there was another tie 
between them. 

The snow bothered the shooters yesterday. Stewart had retained 
the diamond medal since it was first offered. The scores in yes- 
terday’s shoot-off follow: 

AGRI ..cccsccccvee 23 22 24 24—93 Stewart .......... 23 23 25 22—92 

(here were more members in attendance than usual. The 
diamond medal contest was the attraction. The scores: 

Broke. ise. Tot’l. a es us 7 


Norton ...-.+0- 27 + *Donovan ..... 
*Siebold .....++ 9 0 29 Siebold ........ 15 8 23 
Watson .....+6- 20 6 26 *Siebold ....... 14 9 23 
Shoemaker .... 20 6 26 Coughlin ...... 17 6 23 
TAY cocceecceee - 21 5 26 Bonbright ...... 20 2 22 
Stewart ...++. oe 24 2 26 BEML cdccensse 8 1 19 
*Kelly ..cccccee 1 7 26 Clas scccccccce 16 3 19 
Bonbright ne dae 3 26 Rickman ...... 16 3 19 
Donovan ...... 19 7 26 EE. vecinedas 14 4 18 
*Donovan ....- 19 6 25 


*Back scores. 





New York Athletic Club, 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., April 16.—There were several trophy 
events shot for to-day at the shoot of the New York Athletic 
Club. For the Sauer trophy there were fifteen contestants. The 
conditions were 50 targets, handicap allowance added. The scores: 
Dr. Knowlton (4) 42, McAlpin (4) 49, Foot (12) 27, Norton (8) 
41, King (15) 38, Greiff (4) 40, Kintner (20) 37, Koch (20) 41, 
Montague (20) 42, Barnes (5) 42, Rainey (6) 38, H. Norton (8) 39, 
Carr (8) 40, De Long (18), Sidam (12) 29. 

Tie, 25 targets: Knowlton (2) 19, Montague (10) 23, Barnes (2) 
23. 

Second tie: Montague (10) 21, Barnes (2) 19. 

April cup; won by W. Norton; fifteen contestants. The scores: 
Dr. Knowlton (2) 19, McAlpin (2) 21, Foot (6) 12, King (8) 24, 
Greiff (2) 25, Kintner (10) 23, Koch (10) 23, Montague (10) 23, 
Barnes (2) 23, Rainey (8) 17, Norton (4) 21, Carr (4) 19, De 
Long 18, Sidam (6) 15. 

Shoot-off: Norton (7) 25, Greiff (2) 24. 

Rainey cup: McAlpin (1) 18, Foot (6) 17, W. Norton (7) 25, 
King (8) 20, Greiff (2) 24, Kintner (10) 22, Koch (10) 18, Mon- 
tague (10) 21, Barnes (2) 19, H. Norton (4) 25, Carr (5) 25. 

Shoot-off: W. Norton (7) 25, H. Norton (4) 24, Carr (5) 21. 


Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstntnc, N. Y., April 16.—Appended you will find the scores 
of the Ossining Gun Club, made at the regular bi-monthly shoot. 
We must blame the small attendance to the weather. A full 
gale blew out of the northwest, directly across the traps, which 
made the shooting most difficult, as the scores will testify. The 
team of the Ossining Gun Club will go to Poughkeepsie next 
Saturday, 28d ‘nst., to shoot against the Poughkeepsie and 
Schenectady gun clubs, 50 bluerocks per man. A fine shoot is 
anticipated. 

Changing the programme of our Decoration Day, May 30, 
shoot, as published, last week, the 25 target event will be $2 
entrance, instead of $2.50, and a trophy will be presented to the 
shooter making high percentage of breaks out of the 100 targets. 
Programmes will be sent on application to C. G. Blandford, 
captain, Ossining, N. Y. 


Events: 1234567 Events: 1234667 

Targets: 10 10 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 10 10 25 25 25 25 25 
C Blandford. 5 719 21 .. 2218 a ae 6416412... 
A L Harris. 8 813 12 16 19 16 Smith.. 6.... Cok” 





Analostan Gun Club, 


Wasuincton, D. C., April 17.—The annual meeting of the 
Analostan Gun Club, of Washington, D. C., was held recently, and 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Bur- 
ridge Wilson, President; C. S. Wilson, Vice-President; Miles 
Taylor, Secretary; John Coleman, Treasurer; E. O. Craig, Cap- 
tain, 


Trustees: M. D. Hogan, W. R. Baker and W. H. Hunter. 


New grounds have been secured on the Tennallytown car line, 
overlooking the city, which are much more accessible than the 
old grounds on Analostan Island. The club, to be up to date, has 
ordered a Leggett trap, which will be installed this week. A new 
club hovse is being built, and when the improvements now 
under way are completed, the grounds will be the best any club 
has ever had in the District. New members are being added at 
each meeting, and the indications are at present that this will be 
a prosperous year for the club, and a lively one for the trapshoot- 
ers in this vicinity. SeEc’y. 


Bristol Gun Club, 


Bristot, Tenn., April 14—Not many-were out to-day. The 
boys are resting from their labors during the Interstate shoot. 

We all had a very pleasant time. Some good scores were 
made. J. W. Gump has done remarkably well as a new shooter. 







His record has not been equaled by any new member. Messrs. 
Gillespie and Davis were visitors. The scores: 

Targets: 2 2 2 2 2 2 Total, 
A M Hatcher 25 25 23 24 25 25 147 
R M Crumiey.. 19 22 22 23 22 2 131 
J W Gump.. 23 23 22 16 24 21 129 
S W Rhea.. 2232323238 .. 115 
S G Keller. ae ae Me. 66 00 96 
W H Hlicks.. Dem ae 46 60.00 
WwW B Kiigore... me 46. a6 oe se <ée 

= Coadl..... oP me 40 0s «ee oe eee 

s Gillespie... B 14 2c co ce oe eee 

© SR aaetsecccses a ae 


b W. "Ruga, Sec’y. 
Mt. Kisco Gun Club, 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., April 13—The Mt. Kisco Gun Club held 
their first regular club shoot of the season to-day. Too much 
string wind for hight scores prevailed. But the traps worked 
exceptionally well, and made very pleasant shooting. 

in practice and sweeps, 558 targets were thrown, and not one 
left the trap broken. Pretty good record. 

The club will shoot every other Wednesday. 
April 27. The scores: 


Events: 1 
Tergetes 10 


Next shoot 


6 Events: 13 
2 _ Targets: 10 15 

19 Betti ..cccccooee 8 9 712 
7 Robbins ....... 2 3 2 2 
+» Van Dusen..... 211 8 6 


R. W. Go 


i 
Sutton ......... 8 
Palmer 3 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


New York German Gun Club. 


Carlstadt, N. J., April 13.—The shoot of the New York German 
Gun Club to-day was well attended, nineteen members participat- 
ing in the main event at 10 birds. Kattengell was the star per- 
former. He killed 10 straight in the main event, and 2 out of 5 
in the sweep. The scores: 











Kattengell ........ 1111112222—10 Pfender .......... 7 
Wellbrock .........0002220201— 5 Dannefelser .......02010*1221— 6 
Schlicht ..... ++ -1222200202— 7 Steffens .......++.- 0111*10*10— 5 
Dr Hudson........11102202%1— 7 Hagenah 2200000000— 2 
Hendrickson ...... 0**20220°0— 3 Ludeking 
ee, 0111110010— 6 Oldner 
PE cchevucnwsed 0121002*01— 5 Lempe 
Belden ....... ++ ++2102122220— 8 Zeman 
, eer 2202212222— 9 Radel 
RE 0012000020— 3 
Sweep, 5 birds: 
Dannefelser Garms 
SED. ccecuvocsee Kattengell 
Hendrickson empe 
IEEE aeccescceseeens 221 Hagenah 
Mesloh 





Pattenburg Gun Club. 


Pattenburg, N. J., April 15.—About twenty, contestants took 
part in the tournament to-day. The scores below show the re- 
sults. There were numerous prizes, and they were well dis- 
tributed; yet Harry Gano, of the home team, took all the first 
prizes, winning a hammerless gun, a Marlin repeating gun, a gold 
watch, and was in for first money in sweepstakes. 

The day was as nice as ever a day could be. Visitors were here 
from Baltimore, New York, Jersey City, Perth Amboy, Ringoes, 
Easton, and the surrounding towns. Our boys will soon put in 
a Leggett and hold a sweepstake shoot for a reopening, Due 
notice will be given. The trade was represented by J. M. Hawkins 
and H. Overbaugh. Mr. Hawkins did good work and left a good 
impression on the people here. Mr. Overbaugh, who has been 
with us before, has established himself with the boys, and they 
think things are not going right without him. 


Events: 

Targets: 
J M Hawkins 
PA re unadecvsdisccuciuess 
A E Holbrook... 
Te BERET cccnces 
A Barber ... 
O S Skeds.. 
J Warford 
Wm Hartman ... 
J. Van Marter... 
ee Bee 
Harry Gano .... 
W S Bowlby .. 
H P Milburn... 
RK Stamets ..... 
C W Bonnell. 
DE waxenues 
De GOMO oo. 
H_ L Gano.. 
*H L Gano. 


J Warford . 
A E Holbrook. 
Se OW Be rccecvccves 














< SNESRENSSEZSSENSSLABSES 


Cc. W. 


‘Bounatt, Sec’y. 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., April 17.—The Hudson Gun Club held its 
second April shoot on April 17, and it was a good one; in fact, 
the best of the present year. The day was fine for target shooting 
and some good scores were made, especially the run of 34 by 
Schorty in the cup event. 

Mr. George Piercy kindly donated two fine hand-painted steins 
as prizes for a 100-target race. Schorty started off as if he in- 
tended to make a runaway race of it by breaking 25, while Chas. 
Dudley broke 20 and F. Schoverling 21. The prizes were won by 
Chas. Dudley and Schorty. At the close of the 100-target event, it 
was found that Schorty and Piercy were tied. Pope, Jr., shot a 
good race for a beginner. : 

This club holds shoots every two weeks, the next being on 








May 1. The scores: 
Events: 42 3 4 8 6.7 8 3S 
Targets: 15 20 2 2 2 2 2% 15 2 10 
Dudley, 20.. © 13 TT DW eh WW nc. oe, ce ve 
Piercey, 20 11 19 21 21 20 19 22°14 22 8 
Schorty, 2 9 14 2 20 18 17 21 14 22 8 
Staples, 19 . $RBEB BH DW cc ss 


Cottrell, 16 ... 
F Schoverling, 


li 11 21 10 15 16 20 i0 
Pree 16 os “a 





$1083 6 WBW.. .. 


Gills | areiete 7B nh 

I SE ED ‘ec ccasnecssesctes Tee ae ae Ee fee su. “ae 
Van Valkenburg, 18 .........- 12 12 16 2 15 18 16 «8 16 .. 
WR i Miiencccs cdducecectene 10 15 18 18 21 18 20 .. ‘ 
W Pearsall, 18 cccscoscoccscccce Oe Oe PE: wa. 06. as os 
BEORGOER, FO cccccccaceccecsce Se oe re ae 
Be PONE, Bisciccsicvccccosss SR Se SO ee sa “age a 
Coat, FB wvecssse - 10 13 12 e 

Hennessy, DD acdcgucciagetegns ep, “ER RUTRS.« Atte eit. atin Be 
BE. ED caccoceeveccsongcceser od da. SG EP ae be 0% es 
Maj Stag ...ccocces re er ee ae a ee 
Reynolds « B&B. ‘ 

Hughes ..... oan aie ee ae 

Whitley ..... 8 .. 14 14 15 16 

oe scease ° es s oe haw) salah de 

Edwards ...... <7 St a aren le 
CPE exvcctcccncecenceceescs we 7 


Jas. Hucues. 


Montclair Gun Clut, 


Montclair, N. J., April 16.—There was a very good attendance 
at the shoot of the Montclair Gun Club to-day, and, notwith- 
standing the very high winds that were blowing, some very good 
scores were made. 

The first event was the shoot-off of the tie for the Siever 
loving cup between Messrs. Charles W. Kendall and Ezra N. 
Fitch, 50 targets each. Mr. Kendall broke 29, which, added to 
his handicap of 11, gave him a score of 40, while Mr. Fitch broke 
36, which, with his handicap of 5, gave him a score of 41, he just 
winning the cup by one point. 

The second event was a match between the teams of the 
Montclair Golf Club and the Montclair Gun Club, 50 targets per 
man, six men on a team. The Montclair Gun Club won with a 
score of 209 to that of the Golf Club’s 189, the defeated team 
having the pleasure of paying for the targets. 

Messrs. Babcock, Fitch and T. E. Batten did particularly well, 
Mr. Batten showing the greatest improvement over past per- 
formances. 

Messrs. Holzderber, Perley, Fitch and Batten shot with the Golf 
Club team to-day; they are, however, members of the Gun Club 
as well, but were needed to fill out the team of the Golf Club, 
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On April 23 the Gun Club expects to shoot a return match on 
the grounds of the Golf Club. 

The scores are appended herewith: 

No. 1, 50 targets, shoot-off of tie for Siever loving cup: 


Broke. Hdcp. Tot’l. Broke. —- — 
C W Kendall..29 ll 4 #=xE H Fitch.....36 


Event No. 2, match between Montclair Gun Club and Mont- 
clair Golf Club, 50 targets: 


ane Golf Club Team. Montclair Gun ClubTeam. 











gisadeddadiodanee scat T E Batten at 
CIOER cccccce ecccccccccccce 30 Babcock ....... 
[pee apcesooee Gunther ......... 
Holzderber .............. 32 RESET ccccccccce 
te i ewacccnaiicccss 19 Wether ccceccccsce . 
ON  hetunttoutumatusanen 41—189 Cockefair ........ccsceeses 32—209 
Events: 56789 Events: 3456789 
Targets: 15 25 10 15 10 ‘Targets: 25 10 15 25 10 15 10 
Holzderber . 1016 812 9 Matthews ...14....15.. 5 4 
Gunther 917..11 9 Doremus ...14 7 7 
Perley 9.. 9 8.. Howard 14. . 
Kendall . 920 ..13.. Wheeler 5a SEL On oc 
t E Batte: “oak da occa EC as 13 ..1017 $ 7.. 
E Fitch .. os cc'ce ce ce CEOSB ccccces OO ce ce 4 OU 00 
C_ Babcock 710 24...... Cockefair 19 7 916..13.. 
W Soverel eo ce cc 06 ce CEEME ccccces oc WlL.. 6... 
G Batten 9 : ° 





Epwarp WINsLow. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., April 17.—Herewith please find scores 
made at our silver shoot, April 16, entrance, price of targets. The 
day proved to be a very windy one, and the targets were very hard 
to land. The new trap worked very fairly; not a hitch all day 
long. 

The trade was represented by Messrs. Hawkins, Overbaugh, 
Capt. Money, Glover and Vosseler. Mr. Hawkins won high pro- 
fessional average, a silver cup. Mr. Bissett, of South River, N. Joo 
won high amateur average, a silver loving cup. He also made the 
longest straight run, 24, which was a good many under the con- 
ditions. Mr. Lyon, of Raleigh, N. C., won second high amateur 
average, and the Easter loving cup with 23 out of 25, a very 
good score under the conditions. Some other winners were 
Tingley, Jules, Hadkins, Brown and Martin. Mr. Overbaugh did 
good work in assisting the management. 

We shoot the third Saturday of each month. 








Events: $224 FF € TE 89 Bi 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 16 16 25 
JM Techie MiiGeanuasienn 13 13 13 12 12 13 14 12 12 12 22 
OW Ea) BMS ds cudidedeceesus 2Z2RIsgWLRNNRURWUMDB 
SRO sadesscsavatvecdecsa S&T t(H.t &£eBS 2B 
BROPGERE escccscccesceccescce ae 2 @ T 3- 8-6 3 2 
AE ditenaaccusoKedaue ee ee OE ce OS a eee ee a 
2 RO ON ac ciddicacdode i 5. wo 3h B-e Fee 
Pea Sian ees tO ee Ree 
. a ee eee Be ae 
13 14 145 14 13:13 «1 9 «10 15 19 
HRMYwWS$ £$U ECReH EH 
: eo © © £4. 8 Oe 
wee wae aaa, ak de ea 
\ J es 10 9 il 11 10 :13«:13«210~«*11sO24 «S217 
FORRG vies cuncecacesaveccseus 10 9 ll 6 IL 11:10 :'13«9@«214 
Capt Money .ccccccccccce owe FARA Rae 
Glover cccceese Kees (ee eu co de ae Of ee oe ee oe 
Eee oe a “< ‘te te Ge ex ad on 
Vosseler .. ° BY 6 ith a 
Staats oo 6498. 
DUM ccccscs ~—— wo a oF 
ENGGE <csccece e e 8 B12. 
AERO: ccsccccvs wet 8 1 ae 
Mahnken ....... qe) 66 as we on, ae ee. ee Oe 8 
oS) eee jus Se 60 ee ce 0s os 4s OS Dees 
WRONG aeccewsccceen ° oe « a ae 
ne e — & Bs 
EE ca sacecusgeccones ° — @ ¢. 
MIE ci cdccwdeseveen dates os << 85 
Extra events: 
kvents: Events 2 667 
Targets: Targets 10 10 1 1010 6 56 
B Pardoe. Martin ...0.. 66.4.3 1 
osseler .... Gavin ..«0.. ome § € 2 Src 
Sebring .... Brampton .. 45732465 
Worley . SE ~- Z27TF6E39 
Staats ...... 





J. B. Parpvoz. 
Franklin Gun Club. 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., April 16—The target shoot of the 
Franklin Gun Club to-day resulted as follows: Shooting at 30, 
John Williams broke 14, Frank Kishpaugh 17. Alf Wright broke 
16 out of 29. Ander Wright broke 9 out of 26. Shooting at 25, 
Will Stephens broke 12, Charles Redimer 21. 


Arkansas Champio ship. 


Littte Rocx, Ark.—On April 8 John W. Dickinson, Jr., holder, 
and Nick Peay, challenger, met to dispute the possession of the 
Peters Cartridge Company’s live bird trophy, emblematic of the 
State championship, on the grounds of the Little Rock Gun Club. 
The conditions of the match were 25 live birds per man, Interstate 
rules, 30yds. rise, challenger to put up $10 against the medal; 
winner to take money and medal, and loser to pay for the birds. 

Dickinson experienced little trouble in defending his title, and 
won handily by the score of 23 to 19. Peay, however, shot a much 
better race than the score indicates, and with a little more luck 
would have made matters more interesting. The birds were a good 
strong lot, and a fierce gale was blowing, which handicapped him 
materially and caused him to lose four very hard hit birds dead out 
of bounds and but two got away entirely. Dickinson also had 
one dead out of bounds. Litzke acted as referee. 

After the match, several 10-bird sweeps were shot. John Pem- 
berton showed to the best advantage in these and scooped all the 
money. 4 

Little John Dickinson, No. 3, the thirteen-year-old son of J. 
W. Dickinson, Jr., did some very clever shooting considering the 
high wind, scoring 8 out of 10 in one event. Following are the 
scores of the match: 


Dickinson ........+++ eeecceerececevccccesealalorto*1122121011222122—23 
POE saddccccensiesccevcases eoccccecccccees #12222201222*222222**2202—19 


ON LONG ISLAND, 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 
Brooklyn, L. I., April 16.—The wind blew a gale, and low scores 





resulted in consequence. Fifteen events were shot. The scores: 
Events: 123 45 6 7 8 9 1011 12 13 14 16 
Targets: Bea weren * * 15 10 16 
PIGNE. 0. ccccccccoecs - 8 6 Tuc ccccee 97 SIO TH 

BH FeOttccccccsee iteeiany OO $ 8298 7........ 6 915 
Symon ...ccccccceerree 6 55 5 477 8... 6 712 
W HEIMReP ccc cccccccccccce 441% 6 46 6.0.8 «88D 
DO Vececckecégucvese.ce © 6H :F OG B veiss cn 8 81 
WHEE Rec ddccccuscccccccs oc ce co ce Seo kece te 6 CM OWS 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


TAPRit 23, 1904. 


Experiments with Shot. 

To determine the striking power of shot for different ranges, the 
firing portion of the programme was completed some while back; 
but a good deal of time had necessarily to be spent in subjecting 
the results obtained to mathematic analysis. The experiments 
in question involved not only the taking of very complex read- 
ings, but additional care was necessary, by reason of the fact that 
we had set ourselves the task of bringing up to date the results 
published in these columns some eighteen years ago, as a result of 
the work which had then been accomplished in the same direction 
by Mr. R. W. S. Griffith, Where our own results differed from 
those previously recorded exceptional pains were necessary in 
order that we might feel justified in adopting revised values. 

Mr. Griffith was fortunate in having the then editor of this 
paper, the late Mr. F. W. Toms, at his back as mathematical 
expert. His results were accordingly subjected to an exhaustive 
analysis, and the structure of calculation thus created was re- 
ported at length in a series of highly interesting articles. In 
tollowing up this important piece of research, it became neces- 
sary to lay out a programme calculated to give us the greatest 
possible benefit to be derived from the improved apparatus which 
is now available. Our preliminary experiments, which were re- 
corded in the issues already quoted, comprised, the firing of 50 
shots, and irom these most important information was obtained. 
We were able, by their aid, to lay down a programme of tests 
enabling us to obtain the striking velocity of every size of shot 
for every range from 10 to 4¥yds., inclusive. The total number of 
shots fired was oniy 40, and trom these, 160 time measurements 
were obtained. In this way we were able to show a great im- 
provement on the methods of eighteen years ago, the apparatus 
of to-day giving actually more and better information than was 
obtainable on the previous occasion by the firing of upward of 
2,000 shots. 

The method employed by Mr. Griffith was to take a series of 
different combinations of powder and shot charges and record the 
results obtained therewith at every range up to 60yds. We were 
able in our own case to replace these combinations with a single 
loading of cartridge, representing the standard which has been 
developed of late years, the cartridge in question giving a velocity 
of 1,0suit. per second over 20yds., with a shot charge of 14%oz. 
Furthermore, we decided that the velocities up to 4vyds. would 
suffice for all practical purposes, and this again enabled us ma- 
terially to cut down the number of observations required. Our 
preliminary experiments first of all gave us the very important 
information that ail sizes of shot and all borings of gun gave 
practically the same mean velocities over the 2Uyds. range. ‘Lhat 
is to say, that, while small shot gave a higher muzzle velocity than 
the larger sizes, the ballistic advantage so gained was exactly 
compensated by their reduced ranging power aiter leaving the 
muzzie. In a similar manner it was found that, while choke 
barrels reduced the velocity of the charge in the act of passing 
through the constriction at the muzzie, the more compact flight 
of the pellets enabled them to recover this loss during their flight 
from the muzzle to the 20yds. screen. Thus, the results over 
20yds. were similar, whether cylinder or choke bored gums were 
used. This extraordinary process of compensation, covering as it 
did the extremes of gun boring and the extremes of shot sizes, 
enormously cut down the range of work to be carried through. 
In fact, before the experiments had proceeded very far we were 
able definitely to ascertain that at or about 7yds. from the muzzle 
a standard loading of cartridge gave an equal velocity, indepen- 
dently of the size of shot or the degree of choking at the muzzle 
of the gun. 

In the old experiments the striking velocity of the shot at the 
different ranges was obtained by a somewhat roundabout method. 
The velocities which were originally published gave the mean 
values from ithe muzzle to various distances up the range. Thus 
the velocity from 0 to 35yds. represented a certain time of flight, 
and the ditference between this and the time obtained from 0 to 
40yds. gave the time occupied in covering the odd 5byds. between 
the distances named. While a comparatively rough time meas- 
urement will give a reasonably exact result from 0 to 40yds., the 
difference between any two such times over adjoining distances 
must give only a very rough approximation of the true resuit. 
However, working from such information as was then available, 
Mr. Toms built up for shot sizes Nos, 5 and 6 a series of striking 
velocities at various ranges which he himself described’ as being 
as accurate 2s was humanly posible to obtain. 

With the chronograph which we now use it is possible to erect 
wire screens at every distance along a given range, and to record 
with great exactitude the points of time at which the charge of 
shot progressessively cuts the succeeding screens. In this way we 
were able to obtain from the firing of each cartridge four time- 
measurements. ‘he range was thus divided into two sections, 
and a separate cartridge was fired for each of them. It was 
found that beyond 30yds. the results were so irregular as to render 
the readings obtained valueless. Hence we decided that the 
whole of our attention should be concentrated on the more con- 
sistent series of readings which were obtainable from 0 to 30yds. 
The averages so obtained were fairly consistent, and it was evi- 

.dent that the information required lay concealed somewhere amid 
sthe mass of figures that resulted from the 40 shots that were 
fired. Having before us a number of values which in some in- 
tances represented greater individual disconformity for one range 
than could exist between adjoining pairs of screens, it was neces- 
gary to bring to work a system of patient examination. By 
taking the rough averages, and by setting the same out in the 
form of curves, a general impression was obtained as to the time 
values that must.exist in practice. Following upon this, the Bash- 
Sorth system of calculating differences of velocity for different dis- 
‘ances was brought into play, and we thus had side by side the 

wults obtained from the instruments and those obtained by tak- 
the observed velocity at a given distance as a basis of calcula- 

and finding therefrom the appropriate velocity for other 
ces forward or backward. 

\g arrived at the conclusion that the differences of velocity 
sorded between the adjoining shot sizes were so small as 
ut much less than the errors of the instrument itself, we 

limit the sizes employed to Nos, 3 and 7. Having 
fi. ved these limits, we felt sure that the intermediate 

‘wth every justification, be fitted in mathematically in 

proportion to their relative sectional density. It was fortunate 

that this policy “4% adopted at an early stage of the experiments, 
because otherwis: = the enormous mass of figures involved would 
have defied the de. ‘eihed mathematical treatment that we were able 
to accord to the ha “ter number that were ultimately taken. By 
eliminating obviously” false readings, and by selecting for mean 
values those figures wi ¥ich mere in closest harmony with the other 
values obtained at oth Gigiances for the same size of shot, a 
harmoniously proporyon¥d curve was in due course built up from 
the figures obtained. , Frm this it was apparent that we had not, 
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after all, departed very much from the actual records which had 
been obtained in the experimental firings. The following tables 
show the selected values for Nos. 8 and 7 shot, together with 
details of the instrumental observations from which they were 
derived: ; 

Velocity Readings for No. 3 Shot in Cylinder Gun. 


Position of recording 0-5 5-10 10—15 15—20 20-25 25—30 

screens: yards. yards. yards. yards. yards. yards. 
Velocities recorded (1)..1263 llll 992 938 882 833 
(2). .1188 iil 1000 923 838 822 

(3). .1188 1091 1025 9U9 882 800 

(4)..1212 

(5). .1176 


1101 992 938 - 870 800 
1079 992 943 2 811 


813 


1099 


1000 930 


Arithmetical averages... .1206 

Characteristic values se- 
SOSNEE Sect ivcssessss ...1205f.s. 1099f.s. 997f.s. 928f.s. S70E.s. 

Velocity Readings for No. 7 Shot in Cylinder Gun. 

Position of recording 0-5 5—10 10—-15 15-20 20-2 2-30 
screens: yards. yards. yards. yards. yards. yards. 

Velocities, recorded (1)..1238 101 974 943 820 74 

(2)..1238 1091 968 909 

(3)..1238 1091 962 838 

(4)..1250 1091 962 870 

(5)..1250 1091 974 896 


1093 968 (?) 901 


Bl6f.s. 


Arithmetical averages. ...1243 


Characteristic values se- 
SRERA: snachee Se .++-1248f.s. 1093f.s. 988f.s. S97f.s. £380, TSf.s. 
Velocity Readings in Feet per second for Nos. 3 ani} 3 Sket, in 
Choke and Cylinder Guns. 
No. 3 Shot. 
5—10 
Position of recording yards. 
Velocities recorded (1) 1132 10% 
(2) se . lll =: 10% 
3).. 1101 992 
ovccesl200 1101 1025 
esveste oceeelZlZ 1090 1008 


1105 «(1015 


1099 «(997 


1-15 
yards. 


1s—20 
yards. 
915 


screens: 


Arithmetical averages.......... grocesoes 


Characteristic values selected........... 

No. 7 Shot. 
5—10 10—15 
yards. yards. 

1101 976 
1121 931 915 
1091 938 921 
1091 946 904 
1154 976 943 

1112 953 919 
Characteristic values selected........... 1185 1099 988 897 

Taking the tabulated figures in the order in which they are 
given, it will be seen that we have adopted the arithmetical 
averages of the velocities recorded for the first l0yds., of the 
flight of the shot. Having made a curve setting out the results 
obtained up to the limit distance of 30yds., we selected 870ft. per 
second as the characteristic value for the velocity between 20 and 
25yds., and we treated this as the absolute value at the midway 
point between these two screens. By working on Bashforth’s sys- 
tem of calculation, we obtained the velocities for all the other 
distances recorded. We found that up to l0yds. the calculated 
values did not apply, this of course being due to the well-known 
fact that the air resistance encountered by a charge of shot on 
emerging from the muzzle of the gun is something between that of 
a solid spherical ball and that of the individual pelléts comprising 
the charge. Between 10 and 30yds. we found that the results ob- 
tained from Bashforth were in close agreement with the actual 
velocity records obtained. We acordingly adopted for the char- 
acteristic velocity over each distance the results calculated on the 
Bashforth basis. The differences between the arithmetical aver- 
ages and the figures which agree with the Bashforth formula and 
table are strikingly small. In fact, we believe that this is the 
first occasion on which a table of shot velocities has been pub- 
lished in which the recorded values agree with figures obtained 
from Bashferth. The records for No. 3 shot, as fired from a 
cylinder gun, are thus placed beyond question, and their exact 
agreement with calculations based on Bashforth laws for the flight 
of spherical projectiles justifies us in assuming that for distances 
beyond the range at which records were taken‘ the striking 
velocities may be worked out by calculation alone, our experi- 
ments having shown us that beyond 30yds. the instrumental read- 
ings are too irregular to be of value. We accordingly found by 
calculation that the striking velocity at 40yds. of a No. 3 pellet, 
traveling in the manner indicated in the table up to 30yds., must 
be 706ft. per second. 

The second table shows a similar series of readings for No. 7 
shot. The marked increase in velocity over the first Byds. may, 
by reason of the information obtained in our earlier experiments, 
be attributed to the increased chamber pressure which arises 
through the presence in the cartridge of a small size of shot, the 
extra resistance increasing the strength of the powder to an extent 
sufficient to impart a considerable amount of extra muzzle velocity. 
Between the 5 and l0yds. screens the velocity is practically the 
same as that of No. 3 shot, and thence onward there is a gradu- 
ally increasing separation between the two sets of records. We 
thus see that a velocity of 816ft. per second for No. 3 shot between 
30 and 35yds. becomes 758 for No. 7 shot. Working forward by 
caiculation, we found that the 40yds. striking velocity of No. 3 
shot, viz., 706ft., becomes 629ft. in the case of No. 7. Before 
leaving the second table, attention may again be called to the 
remarkable conformity that exists for most distances between the 
average values obtaincd by experiment and those selected as 
characteristic for the size of shot under consideration. The only 
exception occurs in the case of the 10 to l5yds. record, the value 
968 being obviously a false one, due to instrumental errors. For 
the purpose of our calculated values, 823ft. per second was 
adopted as the characteristic 20 to 25yds. velocity. This gave 
T58it. between 25 and 30yds., as compared with the 744ft. for the 
experiments. By cutting out the individual record 711, we ob- 
tained for the remaining figures an average velocity of 753ft. 
This correction was fully justified by reason of the facts which 
were made clear in the course of the systematic examination 
of the figures which was conducted. Following the practice 
adopted with No. 3 shot, the values fixed for the first l0yds. were 
the strict arithmetical averages obtained irom the experiments. 

The results so far quoted relate exclusively to the shooting of a 
cylinder gun. In the third table the records obtained with choke 
boring are duly set forth. The figures obtained up to 20yds. only 
are recorded, the values beyond that distance being analogous 
to those adopted for the cylinder records. The choke results with 
No. 3 shot for the first 5yds. are identical for shot size No. 7, the 
assumption being that anything that may be gained in velocity 
by the small sizes of shot is exactly counterbalanced by their 
extra loss in passing through the choke at the muzzle. Beyond 
5byds. the records so nearly agree with those registered from the 
cylinder barrel that we- decided that, in dealing with striking 
velocities, choke and cylinder barrels might be treated as giving 


15—20 
Position of recording screens: yards. 
Velocities recorded (1)...........+. susan 
(2)... sabe . 1176 

(3)... oe 1176 

a » 1188 


Arithmetical averages........ piebadesvea 


the same results. It will be seen that the choke gun records are 
not so regular as those obtained in the case of the cylinder. For 
instance, with No. 7 shot from 10 to 20yds., the 10 to lbyds. value 
is obviously too low, while that from 15 to 20yds. is nearly as 
erroneous in the opposite direction. This implies that the time 
recordet at l5yds. had got out of adjustment, with the result that 
the intervals for the adjoining distances were measured one too 
high and the other too low. In the case of the choke gun and 
No. 3 shot the conformity with the cylinder results was much 
better maintained, and the agreement for the distances beyond 
those recorded in the table was still.more marked. In fact, the 
average velocity registered betwen 25 and 30yds. for No. 3 shot in 
a choke barrel was. identically the same as was obtained in the 
firing of the cylinder. Thus, all things considered, and in the light 
of the careful checks which we applied to the figures obtained, we 
have good reason for saying that choke boring does not in- 
fluence the velocity of shot charges for a greater distance than 
ldyds. from the muzzle, 

This, for the moment, completes the figures and conclusions to 
be put before the reader. It will be seen that we have obtained 
a thoroughly consistent series of records for Nos. 3 and 7 shot 
for all distances up to 30yds. From l0yds. onward the values 
recorded are in complete harmony with Bashforth’s laws relating 
to the flight of spherical projectiles. This agreement between 
theory and practice justifies us in continuing the values up to 
40yds. by calculation alone, and, so far as ‘that is concerned, we 
could go even further. The limit arises when the striking veloci- 
ties go below 500it. per second, when the rules no longer apply. 
in order to obtain the absolute striking velocity at all points trom 
10 to 40yds., we have laid out the records in the form of curves. 
By so doing, we have been able to read off the velocities at 
Syd. intervais along the range, and a table for the two extreme 
sizes of shot dealt with has been built up accordingly. Curves 
representing the intermediate sizes of shot were then introduced by 
caiculation between the extremes so defined; the particular posi- 
ton allocated for each curve being determined by the sectional 
aensity of the size of shot under consideration.—London Field. 


Division of Moneys, 


Utica, N. Y., April 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: I would like 
to say a word about division of moneys at small shoots. 1 will 
take the State of Pennsyivania, for 1 am better known there. 
‘Lhere are not more than twenty-five men in the whole State who 
are fit to shoot high guns or Kose system, that is, who nave a 
chance to keep im the money, while there are over twenty-hive 
hundred who are fit to shoot the Jack Kabbit system; that is, 
$l entrance, birds extra. A shooter gets 10 cents for every broken 
target, and the 10 cents for every unbroken target goes into a 
pot to be divided as the management sees fit. At Maiilville, Pa., 
jast fall, a father entered for himself and son for two days, $70; 
bought 800 shells. ‘Lhey shot about 75 per cent. apiece, and were 
paid $i—pretty expensive sport. As it is, they very likely will 
lucver come again. . 

Now with the Jack Rabbit system it would have been impossible 
for them to lose more than 25 per cent. At Johnstown, Pa., Sept. 
lj, 1908, the Jack Kabbit system was used. Forty-two men shot 
altogether, and it was optional to shoot for targets only; but 
every man, mind you, shot for money. ‘ihe grand average for that 
shoot was less than 70 per cent. Yet, not a man withdrew, and 
many never got above 60 per cent. John Dennicker made more 
money at this shoot than any one he attended last year. At an 
interstate or an open, free-for-all, high guns, Rose system or 
class system is the proper way to divide money, as no one has 
any business there but a man who is a good shot. But for the 
one and two days’ shoots throughout the country the Jack Rabbit 
system is the best, for it brings in the rank and file of field 
shooters and others that run from 40 to 75 per cent. Mr. Good 
Shot will get all the money at this system, but Mr. Poor Shot 
wul get a run for kis money, and get on speaking terms with the 
cashier and learn a trick or two about the game while he is 
doing it. This system was invented by Mr. Charles Brelsford, 
president of the Harrisburg Association, when I had the honor 
of being a member, fifteen years ago. The Worden brothers were 
then, as they are now, officers of that club, and it stands out as 
one of the most progressive gun clubs in the United States, The 
Jack Rabbit system was largely responsible for holding this club 
together, and I do not know of another one in the United States 
that has not missed a meeting. If any one does not understand 
this division and will write me, I will send him a little booklet 
explaining it. E. D, Furrorp. 


Remington Gun and Rifle Club, 


Ition, N. Y., April 13.—The annual meeting of the Remington 
Gun and Rifle Club was held at their rooms, in the armory, last 
evening, and the following officers were elected to serve for the 
eusuing year: President, G. E. Humphreys; Vice-President, H. 
H. Bassett; Secretary and Treasurer, W. H. Grimshaw; Captain, 
R. H. Tomlinson; Collector, Charles Jenne; Trustees: L. N. 
Walker, W. F. Lawrence, J. F. Loy, J. Haltmar, G. S, De Lany, 
T Corbin, J. D. Pedersen, F. A. Russell. 

The past season has proved a very successful one for the club, 
and it is expected that the coming season will be a lively one 
with the boys. The club has a membership of forty-five, and 
have ample grounds, with a suitable club house, which is easily 
resched by trolley. During the past season there has been built 
a 200yd. rifle range, which is greatly enjoyed by the rifle shooting 
fraternity. In addition to the magautrap used by the club, there 
will be set up this season expert traps for practice use. This 
addition to the trapping facilities will be much appreciated by 


the members, as it gives them an opportunity to practice over 
beth kinds of traps. 


Weekly shoots will be held on the rifle range and at the traps, 
and the committee of the club are actively engaged in arranging 
tournaments to take place early in the summer. 


Aquidneck Gun Club, 


Newrort, R. I.—The events at Wednesday’s shoot of the 
Aquidneck Gun Club, inaugurated a new series of thirteen 
matches for a silver cup, presented by Mr. P. H. Powel under 
the following conditions: Each match to take place on alternate 
Wednesdays at 50 targets, unknown angles, the total of ten best 
scores to win. A distance handicap to govern, as follows: The 
winners to go back one yard with each successive win up to 20 
yards, returning to 16 yards upon another winning a match. 
Ties to be shot off at 10 targets, expert rules. A superior lot of 
scores were the result of the first match, as follows: 


Targets: 10 15 10 15 T’l. Targets: 10 15 10 15 T’l 
Hughes ......... 10 10 10 13-43 Mason ........... 911 8 11—39 
Powel 9 9 914-41 Bowles . 

Alexander . 712 813-40 Dring 
Peckham 948 oO. 


























WESTERN TRAP. 
Indiana State League Tournament. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., April 15.—The State League shoot was held 
here on April 12 and 13, and proved a grand success in every 
way, especially in the attendance, as there were seventy-five shoot- 
ers, all told. 

The conditions were somewhat against the shooters, as the 
scores will show; they are low for the traps and grounds used by 
the club selected for the 1904 Grand American. 

Ralph Trimble was high man first day, though he lost 23; but 
on the second day he came forth strong, and lost but 10, thus 
scoring 387 out of 420, and taking high professional average with 
plenty to spare. 

The highest amateur score was that of the well-known and 
much-liked Ernest H. Tripp, of the English Hotel fame. His 
score was 360. 

Of the State events, the individual State badge was won by 
Edward Faust, of Warren, while the team badge went to Jos. 
Michaelis and J. W. Bell, of the Indianapolis Gun Club. 

The traveling representatives were fairly plentiful: John Boa, 
Ralpk Trimble and Fred Lord. Jim Head was the head shooter 
on the list. He was first to the score and last man to stop. 

H. W. Vietmeyer was present, and made new friends while 
expounding in the interest of the powders he exploits. 

Jack Fanning was surely there, making little smoke save of 
the targets, as his load ground out 193 the last day. 

Kirby was busy for his company, and shot the whole programme 
through. 

The officers and members have held such good tournaments here 
that they are accustomed to handling big crowds. With Mr. Allen 
as secretary and office man, everything moves off smoothly. 

No one had any “kick coming” save on his poor shooting, and 
when the scores are so generally low, the high men loom up finely 
by comparison. 

The Indianapolis and the Indiana shooters are very enthusiastic 
over the prospects of the G. A. H. being the greatest ever brought 
off in the shooting world. The scores: 


April 12, First Day. 




















Events: 123465 67 89101112 Shot 
Targets: 15 15 15 15 15 15 25 25 25151515 at. Broke 
Head, 16 13 13 12 14 1413 21 2122131213 210 
Pluto, 16.. .1310111212101817........ 140 108 
Zea, 16 12 14141311 131318191310 9 210 159 
Fagot, 16 ...ccscce S258 Tic cs on tt. we 
Frigm, 30 socshastha 13 1313131210212121131114 210 17 
Vetit, 20 iscotwucte 1111 9121212 201915131214 210 160 
Faust, 18 .... -1441441112212210231521131211 210 168 
Nicols, 17........0. 12 11 13 1213 11 221719101011 210 161 
Vietmeyer, 16 ..... 13 13 1315131118161912 911 210 162 
Stetson, 16......... 12111012 91019152013 6 9 210 146 
Britton, 17 .. . 13 12 14 11 13 12 2418181312 9 210 169 
Connors, 18... 141214101311 251624121211 210 174 
Parry, 17 .... 12 91413 1414 211722121410 210 172 
Bon, 36 sexe 15 15 11 13 141218 2120151213 210 177 
Fanning, 16.... 11 11 14 14:13 1422 21211221314 210 = 180 
Trimble, 16 ....... 1410 12 14 14 11 23 22 25131514 210 187 
Lord, 16 .... 13 15 13 11 12 13 2312 22151113 210 173 
Kirby, 16 .... 13 11 9131212191720131011 210 160 
Farrell, 17 ..; 12 91013 8 6172018111011 210 145 
Spencer, 17 .. 1011 11141110171919101311 210 156 
Clack, SB cssa - 121112 81310181514 8 910 210 140 
Brown, 17 -2 9UNWUM.. 21214122 149 
Peck, 28 castes -- 56 614 913101921 23131211 210 156 
Losbrough, 18 ..... 11 81313 11 12 211720121212 210 162 
Le Compte, 18 ... 1212 1411 12 13 251922121313 210 178 
Caldwell, 6 {43.6 BUS 92% OF -c.0 mes 8 WS 8 
Tiliff, US ...disticss MORE UR IED US IEG... cee. )«6=6L OD 
Michaelis, 17 .......12 1012 .. .. 21192113 913.. 165 130 
Marshall, 16....... 11 713111413 232019 91210 210 162 
Reed, 16 .... . 12 11 13 14 15 12 221921101413 210 176 
Moeller, 17°22222212 10 14 12 12 1111171719 121312 210 ~=—-160 
Dougan, 16 .. -11 9 9 510 821182111 7 20 14 
Moore, 16 ... 11 10 11 11 131319 2121111013 210 164 
ook, 16 ..... 1012 81012 8231116 6.... 180 116 
Dickman, 17 ....... .. -. 12 13 13 18 21 2218131113 180 149 
darcourt, 16 ee ee ee e DWM W11218 7 8 165 104 
Nash, 17... .. «- 101213 22181810 8 9 165 120 
Short, 17; ad ve ct SPARSE SE IB Tce! WS 
Irwin, 16 ... Milde 06 ¢6 Mar oe SB OS OP UB cs oc 90 65 
Powells 508 si dinee: Govaniie. cote sc. epscm ack, Bicay Od 
Ryan, 16 ... eo se ee cc ce cece so-so co 6 Ge 30 13 
CRGEEDG FUE Aiioienos. dds nui ne! wei pe oh 96, olen. GAD 30 16 
April 13, Second, Day. 
12345 67891061112 Shot 
15 15 15 15 15 15 25 25 25151515 at. Broke 
14 14 11 14 13 14 21 22 21141414 210) 1 
. 10 11 1213 11 11 21 22191013812 210 «86165 
12 10 14 14 13 13 242218131415 20 182 
11 11 8131311 211820131312 20 164 
811 11 11:13 12 212320131114 210 168 
12 11 13 13 1414 202323151211 210 = 181 
11 8 11 13 13 11 22 2323151312 210 175 
13 14 14 12 1415 256 2425151415 210 200 
1210141214101917 2181211 210 164 
12111412 9111720........ 140 
Le oeeeeese 13-12 11-12 12:11 22:17 23131413 210 176 
eae 2) 8S es era 90 
Spencer srr BUUNBUMAVWBRBUB 20 179 









ee cccappadiveness 12 12 15 11 12 13 24 23 211413 11 210 182 
Partington ........ 151311 91012 231623 9ll.. 195 152 
Vietmeyer ..ccccccee li 9 71113 1419 20 201213 11 210 170 
DU Gbseckeninencce 13 10 13 14 13 11 22 18 241213 2 210 175 
nh namieeubeoneeens 9 11 12 13 12 12 17 21 22 12 12 15 210 168 
EMG ecceccenss BM SRS .. Wi B 55 96 
SNE cclaenrnunicieses 14 12 10 12 14 13 20 23 21...... 155 142 
Ate ogileewsenen’ 13 810 81112 2220.... ss ss 130 104 
PET cds ccecukes 13 15 14 15 14 12 22 256 23 14 13 13 210 193 
Sayles .... - 12 12 11 12 10 13 19 13 22 14 12 12 210 162 
Farrell .... - 9 51110 91119 212013 1512 210 155 
Dougan .. -10 7 9 910 8141319...... 155 99 
Marshall .. . 11 13 13 14 14 10 22 21 23 13 12 10 210 178 
LOUE seve . 1313 9131412 19 23 11 11 10 210 169 
Clark .. -131013 11 712% 210 174 
Conner ... -Bl 912141 210 171 
Tripp - 1213131414 13 210 185 
Kirby .12131121012: 210 182 
Stilson 2141512141 210 184 
Page . -910RWLRL 140 104 
Bender 10 11 1112 2 1: 210 = 159 
Nash .... -- $4B1001K 210 170 
LOM ccccvccccveces 12 1413 1414 1 160 146 
BORGO cceccccccsece 111211121410. 145 112 
SUORE cccccccceces 101413 9 9 ‘ 130 96 
BEBO ccccccecucsces se ve os 12 13 13 95 71 
BOWE scckccccccsoe"se ce ov 90 10 .. 15 10 
TOD cccvacéncdencuns.o6 ae So €0. 66 $0 03 25 22 


MURINE. CScadeccnesecde 60 6e.o6-06 ve. aE ee ean. oe 92 
Richard ° ee. oneal evened ea se ow 30 9 
Witt Gun Club. 
Witt, Ill., April 13.—Now that the ducks have gone glimmering, 
so far as the open season is concerned, there will be something 
on now and then at the traps. y 

The opening club shoot was held Tuesday, shooting at 25 tar- 
gets: Hartline 20, Dean 21, Payne 17, Teeters 18, Redmond 16, 
Hess 14, Jester 13, 


Hazlehurst Gun Club. 


Hazlehurst, Miss——The last meeting of the newly organized 
gun club brought out some fine scores by J. H. Long, Jr., who 
shot at 75 targets, scoring 70. Lilly broke 34 out of 50, McKinnell 
39 out of 50, Hawkins 12 out of 25, H. Miller 36 out of 50, Graves 
36 out of 50, Woods, 60 out of 75, Granberry 35 out of 50, Lord 
20 out of 25, Salter 16 out of 25, Granberry 19 out of 25. 


Morrisonville Gun Club, 


Morrisonville, Il!l., April 14.—The club members got out to-day 
and attempted to wear the rust off the long idle traps. This caused 
some unpleasant remarks. Then some of the gun barrels were 
rusty, and the finger triggers were sadly out of practice. The 
weather was fine, and that assisted all to try to look pleasant. 

The boys will from this on keep up weekly shoots during the 
summer. The scores, shooting at 25 targets: Stout 23, Reasoner 
24, Gibson 22, Manning 21, Clower 20, Wychopp 21, Turk 19, J. 
H. Stout 17. 


Missouri League Inaugural Tournament. 


Pleasant Hill, Mo., April 8—The first tournament given by the 
Missouri League of Trapshooters was held here April 7, under 
the auspices of the home club. The League officers were present, 
and each did his share toward making the meeting a success 
and in building up the League with the addition of new members. 

There were some thirty odd of the braves present, and many 
more would have run down from Kansas City had not the weather 
been so threatening. The rain fell thick and fast after 11 A. M. 
up to the time of calling off the shoot, when 150 targets had been 
skot at. 

Joe Leggett was present, and after regulating that new trap the 
targets were sent out, going good and plenty. Possibly some of 
the youngsters thought that the “saucers” would not break when 
they were wet; but that was no fault of Leggett’s. Bob Elliott 
came down from Kansas City, and his shooting as portrayed by 
the scores herewith, will show that the trap was working well. 

J. J. Cornett was there. Though high man by considerable over 
all (in inches), he was third high for the day, being but one less 
than the secretary. 

W. H. Heer and Frank Riehl were present, and their good 
lcoks and good shooting added much to the enjoyment of the 
occasion. Heer was high man by a good margin, closing with 
142 out of the 150, and the last 50 straight, though rain was in his 
eye. Water was better than Kansas sand in the eye. 

Dave Elliott came also, and the smile was there, still, though 
not so long as usual, on account of the unceasing rain; yet, in the 
club house, he got off a few speeches as to the Ideal and High 
Gun shells. 

Pleasant Hill shooters were there with their best foot forward, 
and yet they could not show to their best advantage owing to the 
dampness underfoot and overhead. 

The next shoot will be held at the grounds of the Butler Gun 
Club. The scores: 


Events: 123 465 6789 Shot 
15 15 20 15 15 20151520 3=at. Broke. 
41215121118111215 150 
BUBRBALBLBIS WO 13 





PEACE OR WAR 
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United States 


LOWELL, MASS. 


. § 497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
ane { 114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Cartridge Co. 
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1312 9131114121013 150 107 
rh 4 See ee eae 14 14 15 11 13 16 14 13 15 OO 24 
SE, SD usctnsedecdvacncek 11 15 18 13 13:17 10 13 15 150 12% 
Patterson -1BITN113141417 150 121 
Henery - 121315 141211131414 150 18 
PE cdicachaceue - 1515 15 11 12:18 15 1¢ 19 150 130 
W Ee Rene az - 1413 19 15 14 17 15 15 20 150 142 
GORE ic cece cadeseus - IUWBDWRIAZLVNU 150 113 
Oe teavaeecasq - 12 13 15 13 12 19 13 13 15 150 123 
J_J_Cornett......... -- 1414 18 14 14 18 13 10 17 150 132 
eee - 11 12 15 11 14 18 13 13 19 160 126 
TP Legit. cccccesecs -Bll 92101412 914 150 104 
I, > éxctnaweas anes -1417R6b..B418 130 114 
Bn AONE. Novececaases «+++ 12 15 15 12 13 14 12 13 18 150 126 
FS GD Se dvecececevacesce 111516141315181317 150 127 
Geo Pearce 8 Pe ee 50 27 
G K Mackie 101313 983886 150 78 
W Allen 2ZWHUBURBbINN.. 130 99 
OES he ccdccnsnsscvbedece 9lUWUUHh g., ~ 81 
FE Bedi ccccsccncdeusse BT €.2 €..-5 w:. 38 
CF PO i ccccssvicccocdes 11 15 111213171410. 1300 18 
BP: TRIO sviducenase<decesace 813141312161112.. 130 99 
DIE i cecds cascecegsaee ta a6. cu SE sg as Oe ae 45 38 
Chaytomt ccccccccccccecccecce oo co 06 ec 14 18 13 12 18 8 % 
BAe Pe cectcvcesensses 40 ea 40:08 12 20 14 10 17 8 73 
DD rr a a 13 15 1113 14 8 66 
BS Be tadeccccuccvccncse 9s «6 40 66 1211110 9 85 53 
E J Turner...... Peccedccene co ce os oo BB oc ED ce oe 30 24 


Northville Gun Club, 


Northville, Mich., April 9.—Friday the gun club held a teurna- 
ment which was interfered with by rain and wind. The forenoon 
was spent in the shelter, and in the afternoon, though the wind 
was stronger, a remarkable score was made by Charles Hantz, 
who made the great score of 143 out of 145. George Stanley came 
strong with 139. Then Mr. Osmun, of Pontiac, showed well and 
made 24 straight in a miss-and-out. 

rhe two-man team race was won by George and Merrit Stan ey 
with 38 out of 40. The prize was donated by the Peters Cartridge 
Company. 

The scores, shooting at 145 targets, were: C. Haatz 143, G. 
Stanley 139, M. Stanley 137, P. Woods 126, W. Osmun 12, 
Jenkins 118, Ingersoll 114; Hawthorn shot at 105, broke 8; 
Shaw shot at 75, broke 67; Henry shot at 60, broke 58; Kennell 
shot at 15, broke 12; F. Hantz shot at 70, broke 58; Baldwm 
shot at 30, broke 28. 

Altogether, it may well be claimed that, though theyshoot was 
limited as to members and hindered by rain, the shoeting was of 
the highest amateur order. 


Ames Iowa Tournament. 


Ames, Ia., April 14.—Tuesday and Wednesday of this waek a 
goodly bunch of Iowa shooters met at Ames, Ia., and passed 
two pleasant days with Dr. Proctor, at the traps. The weather 
was cloudy on the first day, while the second day it was fair 
and windy. 

The promoters of the shoot are entitled to much credit for their 
liberality and the way that they conducted the shoot. The putting 
up of $100 cash is no small sum for a few enthusiasts to hang up, 
and the good Iowa shots will not soon forget it. 

The trade representatives were C. B. Adams and Chas. Budd, 
who won first and second average in their class, and one Fred 
Whitney, who was cashiering when not talking his goods. 

John Peterson, Wm. Hoon and Lew Foley were the three high 
amateurs. 

The money was divided on the per cent. plan, four equal 


moneys, and with the average money made the division popular. 
The scores: 


April 13, First Day. 





Events: 123465678 910N12 

Targets: 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 2015 15 20 Broke. 
CB AGM. oii dic ccece 11 15 20 14 13 20 15 13 20141420 189 
BOO te cahotendinasdcdnade 14 13116 15 14 20 13 13 20121420 = 1184 
RWOCHD Sieciccidccviccedds 21420 15 1419 131517131318 182 
WE tibatriniccncbadeudans 151417151519131221714402% wm 
ee eee ee 13 15 18 15 1418 121419131416 181 

WOE ok cncdscecccacs 14 13 18 141218 151219141319 1% 

MEN in iiavectctonsngectn : 141117 141417 131319131517 177 
Nt iccvedaartvecates 13 13 13 14 13 2012 1319131516 174 
Ford - 1213 13 13 1418 13 1417101418 169 
Davis - 1212 2011121613 1217141217 168 
Johnson -» 131417 111313141116131517 167 
ONE anc cesua -» 121314111215 131418131317 165 
A Johnson -- 1310 1712 1414131417 71217 160 
Wallace ...... -- 1211151313 15131317121118 163 
Adams .... -- 92219121316111219151115 164 
Peterson -- 12131614141610 919 51315 156 
Crary -- 9131010 814 7101310... aie 
Jensen - 61016101213 6111310.... ues 
Cundiff .. -- 13 10 15 13 12 16 12 10 .. .. «. ce whe 
Buck ....... -- 121317111119 9131513.... waa 
8 ¢ tee et 6c ek cae eee 
DOG ccsesecess « $B SE.. uo ae cow eee 
po ee ror ee ee 3 Ti th. 4 «14 oes 
ROOMS iiss < acess be on OS Sat & os we 
POP Ghbedewherdenecd da o% 4d eal'es aie e- BBUNY a% 

April 14, Second Day. 

Events: | 12345678 9WHB 

Targets: 35 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 Broke, 
Adams  .....0-seeeee--e005 12 15 20-14,15-20-14-15 17:1314 18 * 187 
Peterson eseseeccesserrree 1613 19 15 1418 131216131319 18 


Mabalthiny, 
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Division of $100 added money: 


Shot at. Won. 
400 $25.00 
20.00 
15.00 
12.00 


. 2d day. Total. 
Peterson . 178 359 


Wallace ........ 
Proctor 


Watson Park Gun Club. 


Burnside Crossing, Chicago.—There was a wind blowing cold 
and strong, which made the targets quarter swiftly to the right 
and made the shooting difficult. Each event was at 25 targets. 
The scores: 

Events: 


L 
Knowles ..... ; 
SHotTcuN. 


Cixctnnatt, O.—April 16. was unusually cold for this time of 
year, and this may have had its effect on the attendance, which 
was not up to the mark. The afternoon was clear and bright, 
but enough wind was blowing to bother some of the shooters 
quite a little. In the Parker prize gun contest, Faran was high 
gun in actual breaks with 89. Pohlar and Randall tied for second 
on 84. Eleven of those shooting made full scores of 100, in- 
cluding their handicaps. 

Ackley is once more able to attend the shoots, and his work 
at practice was fine, he breaking 40 out of 50 targets shot at. 

The following notice was posted on the bulletin board in the 
club room, and Supt. Gambell prefaces the announcement by 
asking, “How many entries will I receive for this race? Who 
will shoot through?” 

Amateur championship of the Cincinnati Gun Club at flying 
targets, ten races of 100 targets each, to be shot in strings of 25, 
all satnding at 16yds. First contest will be held on May 1, and 
one each succeeding week during May and June. The final 
contest on July 4. The championship of the club for 1904 and a 
handsome emblem will be given to the one making the highest 
average in the ten contests. Shooting to commence promptly at 
3 P. M., and will be postponed only on account of bad weather. 
In such cases two races will be shot the following week. These 
contests cannot be shot in connection with any other club shoot. 
Entrance, price of targets only, with optional sweep of $1 in each 
race, 60 and 40 per cent. 

Parker prize shoot, 100 targets, handicap of added targets: 
Faran (18) 100, Pohlar (35) 100, Linn (25) 100, Pfeiffer (40) 100, 
Herman (30) 100, Captain (25) 100, Norris (30) 100, Bullerdick 
(30) 100, W. Weller (82) 100, Kramer (40) 100, Boeh (40) 100, 
Randall (15) 99, Block (18) 98, Maynard (18) 96, Jack (30) 96. 

Team race, 100 targets, five 20s: 


Gambell 17 17 15 15 17— 81 Medico 16 19 17 17 14— 8 
- 1816 19 19 17— 89 Don Minto.. 15 15 15 15 14— 74 


The. programmes ‘for the tournament at Mason, O., on April 
21-22, were distributed at the club to-day. The shoot consists of 
180 targets each day, and several of the club members propose 
to go and try for some of the money. They may get some, but it 
won't be like finding it, as there are some good shots in the 
Mason club, such as Randall. A few of the Hamilton boys will 
likely be there also, and they can shoot a little. 


Cleveland Gun Club, 


Crevetanp, O.—The elub held its badge shoot on April 13, at 
the grounds on Mayfield Road. The attendance was small, 
Williams won the badge with a score of 44; Jack a close second 
with 43. 

Club badge shoot, 50 targets; scores: 
Eadie 41, Martin 38, Hogen 36, Hopkins 29, 


Roheer’s Island Gun Club, Dayton, O. 


Daytonr, O.—The Rohrer‘s Island Gun Club’s regular shoot was 
held on April 13, under hard weather conditions. A snowstorm 
with high wind prevented a larger attendance, and kept the scores 
low. Miller, C. Ballman and Schaerf tied for the medal, the for- 
mer winning in the shoot-off. 


Williams 44, Jack 43, 


BAKER SPECIAL PARAGONS. 


FOREST AND STREAM.) 


Club medal shoot, 25 targets, handicap extra targets to shoot 
The scores, “shot at” and “broke,” follow: C. F. Miller 28, 
John Schaerf 31, 27; C. Ballman 34, 26; W. Kette 33, 24; 
Oswald 28, 23; J. W. Gerlaugh 27,-23; J. E. Barnes 32, 22; J. 
Sapp 35, 21; H. Nohr 28, 19, 

Shoot-off of tic: Miller 11, 8; J. Schaerf 12, 7; C. Ballman 14, 7. 

Bowasa. 


Boston Gun “Club. 


Boston, Mass., April 6.—The regular Wednesday shoot of the 
Boston Gun Club was attraction enough for just ten shooters, 
and though the attendance was smaller than expected, the usual 
good feeling prevailed. _The eleven events were replete with 
the interest that a trapshooter likes to see at any shoot. 

High gun average of the day proved to be a battle royal between 
Allison and Griffiths, the former leading to the tune of one tar- 
get, and placing to his credit a 90 per cent. average, an unusual 
event on these grounds. Griffiths’ 89 per cent., however, was a 
good average, and his 22 in the prize match puts him at the top 
of the list, and is now at the mercy of the handicapper. Other 
scores: 


10 15 10 15 15 10 15 1 
812 81314 
813 91414 
711i 61114 
918 81414 
7131011 9 
611 81113 
7. oe 


10 10 10 


z 


wruK EDO SOOO: 


Williams, 
Muldown, 16 coe 
ee Sere os be 00.80 6s be 06 56 
Prize match, 25 unknown; distance handicap: 
Frank, 18 11111 
Allison, 18 
Griffiths, 19 


BHASAASRSs 


. 


0111111111011111—23 
1111111111110111111011111—23 
1111111111110111110111011—22 
1110011111011101111111111—21 
1110111111111101010111011—20 
1100110111101! 


100110 001111111010—17 
1111111111011110110000110—18 
0110101011110111011010100—15 
0100000111000101101100000— 9 


Williams, 16 

Bryant, 16 
Team match: 

Griffiths © 

Blinn 

Frank 


Williams ........ 
Bryant 
Howe 
Allison 


Ashland Gun Club. 


Lexincton, Ky., April 8.—The opening shoot of the season of 
the Ashland Gun Club was held Tuesday last, April 5, and it was 
in every way a success. The weather man furnished a bright 
warm day, and even if there was a stiff little breeze at times, it 
enly tended to give a tilt to the targets and cause a few more 
“goose eggs” to be added to the scores of the boys, many of 
whom had not fired a shot before this year. 

The management had provided some live pigeons, and they 
proved to be a most select lot;_not a sitter in the entire number 
trapped, while some of them were screamers sure enough. 

The Ashland has leased for the coming year the grounds of 
the old Belt Line ball park, right on the street car line, just out- 
side of the city limits, an ideal place to shoot both live birds and 
targets, as the field and sky are all that could be wished for. 

The membership of the Ashland is limited to twenty-five, and 
already there is a waiting list, showing the desirability and the 
marked advantage of a club whose members shoot simply for the 
love of it. 

No one who is a resident of Lexington or Fayette county, and 
who is not a member of the club, is allowed to participate in any 
of the shoots; but visiting sportsmen who are introduced by any 
club member are most welcome guests of this exclusive and 
popular gun club. The scores of the last shoot are as follows: 


Events: 1234667 Events: 1234667 
Targets: 5 15 15 15 Targets: 10 10 10 15 15 15 15 
J ., 2. CE sccs BS Bee BE s 
R . W Henderson.. .. .. 

R -- Van Deren.... .. .. W123 
G K Graves. “ owe © W Barscew... 6 7 


Club event, 7 live birds: 
R R Skinner, 28 1111112—7 
W Henderson, 28.....- 0211221—6 
F Van Deren, 28 1121200—5 
C Clark, 28 0002100—2 


Shooting Notes. 


Several of the most prominent men identified with the trap- 
shooting game are using their every effort to effect an organiza- 
tien of the three gun clubs of Lexington’ with those at George- 
town and Paris, Ky., form a stock company and purchase, or 
lezse for a term of years, suitable grounds located on some one 
of the intererban railways that connect these three cities, and 
have the most complete shooting grounds in Kentucky. 

Articles of incorporation have already been granted, and sev- 
eral hundred dollars’ worth of stock subscribed for. 

The shooters of Paris, Ky., are very enthusiastic, and as they 
are all well-known trapshots, and several of them very wealthy 
gentlemen, no difficulty has been experienced at that end thus 
far, the Paris boys only insisting that the new grounds be 
located easy of access to them. 

The club at Georgetown is one of the oldest in the State, 
and is composed of some of the best shots in the State, and at 


Strictly high grade. Built to order at regular prices. $60, $75, $200 


and up. Carefully fitted and highly finished. 
long established record for hard shooting and great durability. 


Send for FREE QUARTERLY and $904 booklet fully desc: ibing all grades. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Baker guns have a 


for shooting under the Sergeant System. 


[Aram 23, 1904. 


present they have their own grounds and magautrap located 
near their city. But it is understood that, as they are only twelve 
miles distant from Lexington and an equal distance from Paris, 
with electric cars every. hour, they will assist in the consolida- 
tion. 

At present there are three clubs at Lexington—the old Lexing- 
ton club, the Fayette, and the Ashland—and it seems likely that 
the members of each will be glad to unite with the new organi- 
zation, which will have every convenience necessary for shooters 
and their friends. Mowx. 


Montreal Gun Club. 


Monrreat, Can.—The rainy weather Saturday, April 9, did -not 
keep the members of the Montreal Gun Club from coming out 
and taking a “‘whirl” at the traps. The first event was the spoon 
shcot, and the second event, the president’s trophy: 


Events: 4 Shot 
Targets: 20 at. 
Dr Kearney . 
N Candlish 
Landriault 


: BB 
w 
¢ 


Redmond .. ie 

Ho pon¥eenecctses ne 
Cooke a: ‘ae 
BY SEL cnccceceee Seovecnenaenas 15 oe 


The Westmount Gun Club trophy was also shot off on the 
Westmount grounds, and was won by Mr. J. F. Hansen, with a 
score of 20, and Mr. R. Lewis stood second with 18 to his credit, 


Ss. 
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Holland Gun Club. 


Batavia, N. Y., April 8—The weather to-day was raw and 
cold, with a strong wind and a driving rain. The scores: 
Bamizes cccosescccsses 6 8 Gs. Clase i. .cccscecccctee BO as & 
Douglass ..- @ %... 06) Williams i.....:.00506 8 BT 8 
Ames eoee : WOME "snccendiunshon G.n0 


7 
Gardner ..... 7 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


Concerning the Interstate tournament at Bristol, Tenn., re- 
ported in full in Forest anp Stream of April 16, the high average 
contestants, Messrs. Crosby, Money and Trimble, professionals, 
and the amateurs, Messrs. Hatcher and Bachman, used Winches- 
ter factory loaded shells. At Durham, N. C., April 5, J. J. M. 
Hawkins broke 99 out of 100, and 147 out of 150. Geo.. L. Lyon 
broke 96 out of 100, and 140 out of 150. April 7, at Raleigh, Mr. 
Hawkins broke 97 out of 100 and was high man; Mr. Lyon was 
second. At Wilson, N. C., April 8, Mr. Hawkins broke 100 
straight; R. E. Crawford was second; Mr. Walls third. At French- 
town, N. J., April 7-8, L. J. Squier won professional high average; 
G. L. Wilson first, and S. W. Grubb second amateur average. All 
used Winchester factory loaded shells. Messrs. Hawkins and 
Squier used Winchester repeating shotguns. 


We are informed that the Marlin Fire Arms Co., of New Haven, 
Conn., has come into possession of the American Cartridge and 
Ammunition Company, of Hartford, and on April 12, commenced 
removing the machinery to their New Haven plant. They pur- 
pose to manufacture cartridges on a large scale. 


In the recent match for the Arkansas State championship at 
Little Rock, Ark., April 8, between Messrs. Dickinson and Peay, 
each contestant used Peters factory loaded shells. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Pennsylvania Railroad’s Washington Torrs, 


Tue Pennsylvania Railroad’s eighth three-day gereeasity con- 
ducted tour to Washington will leave New York, Brooklyn, New- 
ark, Elizabeth, and Trenton, April 28. Round-trip rates—only 
difference being in the hotel selected in Washington—are $12 
and $14.50 from New York, $10.50 or $13 from Trenton, and pro- 
portionate rates from other points. Tickets cover railroad trans- 
portation for the round trip and hotel accommodations. A special 
side trip to Mt. Vernon may also be taken. All tickets are good 
for ten days, with special hotel rates at expiration of hotel 
coupon. or itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents; Tourist Agents, 263 Fifth avenue, New York; 4 Court 
street, Brooklyn, or Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The reels manufactured by the Carlton Manufacturing Company, 
of Rochester, N. Y., are fully described in the illustrated cata- 
logue which they send free on application. Among these are their 
automatic reel and their nine-multiple reel, in which a single 
revolution of the handle makes the spool revolve nine times. 

iving thus extraordinary speed and power. The subject is one of 
Soon interest to all anglers. 


New Advertisements. 


The national trolling gang manufactured by Joseph E. Pepper, 
of Rome, N. Y., appeals ig to that multitude of anglers 
who catch their fish by trolling. Two cents in stamps, sent to the 
manufacturer, will bring a catalogue describing the different sorts 
of fishing tackle that he manufactures. 


MY TRAP SCORES 


A pocket trap score book, containing 50 pages of score sheets and 


the Interstate Assoc iation Rules for target and live bird shooting, and 


The cover bears the title 


“ My Trap Scores,” and the pages, in number and form, are arranged 


to make a complete record of the shooter's doings at the traps. 


The 


pages are ruled to make a record of the place, date, weather condi- 


tions, number of traps, number of shooters, gun and load used, events, 


etc. 
Price, 50 cents. 


Cer. Liberty & School Sts., BATAVIA, N.Y. 


The score sheets are ruled for 25 targets. 


Bound in leather. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 
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comes enamel: 06: FOREST T 5 ; 
Torma, postpaid, $4. | OREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


This Squad, including T. A. Marshall, Captain; R. O. Heikes, C: W. Budd, T. E. Hubby, W. H. Heer, F. C. Riehl, J. L. Head 
T. J. Anthony, and E. D. Fulford, assisted by E. C. Butler, shot in 65 southern cities and 12 southern states during the last three 
months. The first five shooters mentioned broke the FIVE-MAN SQUAD WORLD'S RECORD by a score of 488-500, at Palestine, Texas. 


Scores of 125 straight, 100 straight, 99 and 98, etc., out of 100, are some of the individual records. The Squad’s one defeat was 
at Memphis, Tenn., when the winning team of amateurs all used U. M. C. shot shells. 


SEND FOR TRAP RULES AND RECORDS. 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Whuat Bitty AND Ortuers Dip at Bristot & 


If Bristol, Tenn., were not known to history before, it would be after such shooting as was done there during the big 
Interstate Tournament, April 6-7. “ King William” Crosby broke 195 out of 200 targets the first day, and 198 out of 200 the 
second day, finishing with a run of 157 straight. H.B. Money won second average, with a score of 383 out of 400, and R. L. 
Trimble third average, his score being 372. Amongst the amateurs, A. M. Hatcher scored 384 and Bachman 370. All these 
shooters used Winchester Factory Loaded Shells—a significant fact. 


Another shooter who has been demonstrating the reliability and accuracy of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells is J. M. 
Hawkins, of Baltimore. At Durham, N. C., April 5th, he broke 99 out of 100, and 147 out of 150 targets. At Raleigh, April 7th, 
he broke 97 out of 100; and at Wilson, N. C., he reached the climax, breaking 100 straight. 


The superiority of Winchester Factory Loaded Shells isn’t a mere manufacturer’s claim, It is a fact that has been established 
and repeatedly proven at every shooting event of importance throughout the country. Bear this in mind and insist upon having 


MWINCHESTER] 


mam FACTORY LOADED SHELLSJ 





THE ROBERTS SAFETY. LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER, 


THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


an _ TUBE _BOTLER CO. 39 _and 41 Cortlandt Street, New York. _ 
Ghe PNEUMATIC MATTRESS and CUSHION CO.' 


Naval Architects and Brokers. 


————— —— 


ARTHUR. BINNEY, 


(Formerly Stewart & Binney. ) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason Building, Kilby Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address, ** Designer,’’ Boston. 


et sees SS 
B. B. CROWNINSHIELD. 
L. A. CHASE. R. C. SIMPSON. 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS and EX GINEERS, 
YACHT and SHIP BROKERS. 
29 Broadway, New York. 
131 State St., Boston. 


Telephones. Cable addresses, “Pirate.” 


Cable, “‘Burgess,”” Bostom Telephone, 4870 Main. 


BURGESS & PACKARD, 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 


131 State St., Room 330, Boston, Mass. 
Successors TO HOLLIS BURGESS. 


YACHT AND SHIP BROKERS, 


MARINE INSURANCE. 


VESSELS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
DESIGNED, CHARTERED, AND SOLD. 


AUTO BOATS. 


R. B. TAFT, Brokerage and Insurance. 


FRANK N. TANDY, 
YACHT BROKER, 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EDSON B. SCHOCK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECT, 
17 State St. “sire: = New York City 


Building, 


FRANK BOWNE JONES, 


YACHT AGENT, 
29 Broadway, - New York. 


Steam and sail yachts of all sizes for sale and charter 
—“K[VIV OO 


The Ball-bearing Oarlock 
A device that will do for the row- 
ane what the ball-bearing did for 


cle. Every ounce of en 
tilieed, No cla anki 


lock for hunting and fishing. 
Furnished for either tight or loose 

J oars. Write for descriptive circu- 
lar and prices. 


T.H. Garrett Jr., Auburn, N.Y. 


ALERT. 


This wing of the noblest game 
animal orth America was drawn for 
the Forrest anp op Orazan by Carl Rungius, and 
ee Seen snpmpmnne 25 on artetype & E. Bier- 
— = the full size of the original drawing. 

plate is 12% x 19 inches, on paper 22 x 
eden It is the most faithful and effective pi 
ture of the moose we have ever seen and colion 
a magnificent adornment when framed for hang- 
ing on — Price (mailed in a tube, post 


FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO. 


When writing say that you saw 
the ad. in the “Forest and Stream.” 


. | Solves_ the __— 
T 


' 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


catalogue free. ' 


Nearly 1500 in == a ot mec, ¥ Mentosme 
Cable Address : Bruniva, New York. Telephone address : 899 Cortlandt. 


Manutatarers’ of AIR 
@ Carriages, A 


Office Chairs, Invalid 
Factory=at Reading,*Tlass. 


Send for Catalogue D.w— 3 3 South St., New York, U.S. A. 


MARINE GASOLINE ENGINES 


——AND—— 


COMPLETE LAUNCHES. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN, UV. S. A. 
SEND 10 CENTS IN STAMPS FOR CATALOG. 


Mallins Galvanized 
Steel Pleasure Boats 
Made of steel. indestructible. 


MATTRESSES AND AND CUSHIONS for 7 Memnee, Camps, —_ Hotels, 
Chairs, Y. , Steamers, Canoes, - Skiffs. 


The Famous Barnegat Sneak Box. 


Why not have a boat built where the Boat, Sail and Rig are all built under one 
roof, and where can have it built from your ideas as wellas my own. I 
build Barnegat Sneak Boxes from 12 ft. up. All work and material guaran- 
teed. Send your description and ask for prices. 


J. H. PERRINE, - - BARNEGAT, N. J. 


MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Price $20—Crated on cars Salem 


Th: f 
ged by ousands foot 
Send free book. 


™% 
ft. b 
oie beam, 
FOR HIGH SPEED 


THE MAIN REQUISITE OINE..- 


is A PERFECT ENGINE... 


THE HASBROUCK MOTOR 


See records of boats equipped with a 16 H. P. Hasbrouck Engine: 

he Loon, 36 ft.; speed, 13% miles per hour. Scout, 30 ft.; speed, 16% miles per hour. 
Reliance, 37 ft.; ‘speed, 14 miles per hour: Mystic, 3 ft , ran from Execution Li me » Race 
Cricket, 35 ft.; speed, 16 miles per hour. ock Light, about 100 miles, in 6% 

We will duplicate "and guarantee speed—not for 1,700 feet, but for 50 miles. (Send for. oat booklet). 


| 

THE HASBROUCK MOTOR WORKS, 'nc.. West Mystic, Conn. | 
Do not be deceived by cheap imitations. The slight difference at cost between the BEST 
| 


and the cheapest is nothing compared with the cost of doing the work over again. 
Therefore use 


JEFFREY’S MARINE YACHT GLUE. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, s vt 152 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


LILJEGREN & CLARK, 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS. YACHT BROKERS. 
High Speed Work a Specialty. 45 Broadway, New York. 


, St. Lawrence River Skiffs and Canoes. 


Built of Cedar. All Boats Guaranteed. 
Send stamp for catalogue. 


WILBUR & WHEELOCK, = Clayton, N. Y. 


Rushton Canoes 


ARE STAUNCH, SPEEDY AND GRACEFUL 


vi 


Sima Tite aD i 
SSS SX 


15, 16, 18 Feet, $30 to $43 
This popular model has Northern white cedar ribs and planking; elm stems; ash, oak or ch 


inwales, 
a thwarts and seat frames; cane seats; No. 10 duck ;_ polished brass stem bands; 


all exposed 
lastenings of copper or brass. Canvas finished with two coats of special filling, two of color, oni one of var- 


nish ; on the exposed wood one coat of linseed oil andtwo of best spar varnish. Colors to suit purchaser. 

y canoes are famous because of careful attention given to every detail. My experience of 30 years 
goes into every one I build. 
Send for catalogue of pleasure boats, alil-cedar and canvas-covered canoes, oars, paddles, sails and fittings. 


J. H. RUSHTON, 818 Water Street, CANTON, N. Y. 


CANOE AND CAMP COOKERY. 


A Practical Cook Book for Canoeists, Corinthian Sailors and Outers. 
By SENECA, Cloth, 96 pages. PRICE, $1. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK. | 
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"Yachting Goods. 


LOOK “ti” YACHT 


REGISTERS 
and we think that you 
will agree with us in 
saying the, 
ALMY 
BOILER 
is the == 
so FAVORITE BOILER 
with Yachtsmen. § 


“aunty WATER TUBE eens co. 
Providence, R 


oe KIDNEY & SON, WEST DE PERE, WIS, 
hi 


'd f fine Pleasure and Hun peste, 
= Gasoline I Launches, Small 


- BLISS BROTHERS, 


170 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MARINE 
HARDWARE. 


Yacht and Launch Fit- 
tings a Specialty. 


CANOES AND ROWBOATS. 


Canvas-covered, built of cedar—light, staunch, grace- 

ful. Made of best materials by skilful workmen. 

Styles for all purposes;}wide range of sizes and prices, 
nd now for free illustrated catalogue. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 9 Middle St., 01d Town, Me. 
saeceaeeeetadastaeeeaae Raat elaaemiigiabenemieminnnnemaanataanD 


Has No Equal 


as a finish for yachts, 
canoes, and exposed 
woodwork. Dries 
quickly, and wears 
wonderfully without 
turning white. Used 
onVigilant, Defender 
and Columbia in 
America Cup Races. 
Write for testimonials and price lists. 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY, 


Chicago. New York Boston. 


Yacht and Boat Sailing. 


By Dixon Kemp, Associate Institute of Naval 
Architects. Price, $12. 


(TRADE MARK.) 


This edition has been largely re-written, and 
contains a great number of new subjects, and the 
lines of many boats never aesere ublished, the 
total number of plates exceeding 100, beside more 
than 350 wood cuts in the text. Contents: Select- 
ing a Yacht. Examination of the Yacht. Build- 
ing a Yacht. Equipment of the Yacht. Seaman- 
ship. The Management of Open Boats. The 
General Management of a Yacht. The Rules of 
the Yacht Racing Association. 
paaeing a Yacht in a M 
Boats enterboard Boats for Rowing and —_ 
ing. Sails for Centerboard Boats. Small Cen 
board Yachts. Mersey Sailing Boats. Civde 
Sailing Boats. Belfast Lough Boats. Dublin 
Bay, Kingstown Boats. Cork Harbor Boats. 
Itchen Boats. Falmouth Quay Punts. Thames 
Bawley Boats. Lake Windermere Yachts. Yachts 
of the Norfolk Broads. Small Yachts and Boats 
of the Y. R. A. Rating. Single-handed Cruisers. 
Types of Sailing Vessels, etc. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


OVERHAUL YOUR CANOE 


before the season begins, and be sure to pro- 
tect it with 


SPAR COATING 


A varnish designed to resist the action « 
water and excessive changes of weather ani 
temperature. Write for Varnish Booklet. 


EDWARD SMITH & COMPANY. 
Varnish and Color 
45 Broadway New York. 
69 Market St., Chicago, Iii, 





